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Crime ‘crisis’ 

based on myth 


Ministers accused 
of playing to gallery 


Alan Trawls 
Home Affairs Etfitor 
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P UBLIC ignorance 
about law and 
order is wide- 
spread and lies 
at Use heart or a 
crisis of confi- 
dence in Britain's courts and 
Judges, according to a Home 
Office study published 
yesterday. 

The authoritative British 
Crime Survey says that poli- 
ticians have been wrong to 
“play to the gallery” by 
basing their criminal justice 
policies during the 1990s on 
jailing more and more people 
to feed the public's mistaken 
appetite for tougher 
punishments. 

“These findings should 
warn politicians away from 
populist responses to crime. 
They show that a populist 
sen t e n cing policy will not ac- 
tually achieve much in the 
long run. It will not actually 
change public perceptions," 
said the . report's co-author. 
Professor Michael Hough. ! 

The key findings from the 1 
BCffs Attitudes to Punish- 
ment study show that despite 
more than five years of 
“prison works" and “get 
tough” policies from the for- 
mer Conservative Home Sec- 
retary, Michael Howard, 
there still exists a crisis of 
public confidence in the 
courts that needs tackling 
urgently. 

The study discloses for the 
first time the scale of public 
ignorance on this bey issue. 
It says the majority of the 
public is wrong to believe 
that recorded crime is rising 
dramatically; that a large pro- 
portion of crime Is violent 
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Quentin Tarantino, who gave The Guardian Interview at the National FDm Theatre last night when he discussed his 
career and his new film. Jackie Brown, following a special preview . . photograph: cuwid sojjtoe 


and that judges are handing 
out sentences which are far 
too lenient 

The BCS study, based on in- 
terviews witb more than 
16,000 people in 1996, shows 
that the public seriously 
underestimates just how 
severe the courts are when it 
comes to sending people to 
prison. 

It says this ignorance of 
crime and sentencing is fuel- 
ling widespread public cyni- 
cism about law and order. 
The problem is compounded 
by tiie absence of any easily 
accessible figures showing 
the “going rate” for any par- 
ticular crime. 

“Those who were most 
likely to underestimate the 
courts* use of Imprisonment 
had lower educational attain- 
ment than others, were likely 
to be older and were more 
likely to read the tabloid 
newspapers/' says the 
survey. 

“Women were more likely 
than men to underestimate 
the proportion of convicted 
rapists sent to prison, and 
owner-occupiers more likely 
I than others to underestimate 1 
the use of imprisonment for 
burglars.” i 

The report says that when 
asked about sentencing In 
general people tend to think 
of the worst kind of offenders 
but when presented with the 
fects of an actual case tend to 
be ferless punitive. 

The study blames the media 
for such a large public mis- 
understanding of what goes 
an in the courts. 

“News values mitigate 
against balanced coverage," it 
says. “Erratic court sentences 
make news; sensible ones do 
not 

“As a result large parts of 


the population are exposed to 
a steady stream of misleading 
stories about sentencing 
incompetence." 

However, the authors of the 
survey say part of the solu - 1 
lion lies in the hands of the 
judges and the rest of the 
criminal justice system. 

It says that the public has 
a very jaundiced view of 
judges, witb more than one- 
third believing they do a 
poor job. This compares with 
much higher levels of confi- 
dence in the police, the 
prison service and 
magistrates. 

The report scathingly con- 
cludes that the judges may 
not be unique in continuing 
to use 18th-century trappings 
of pomp and ritual to sustain 
their authority, but that it is 
about time they started using 
late 20th-century communica- 
tion techniques to let the pub- 
lic know about sentencing 
practice if they are to combat 
public cynicism. 

The Home Secretary, Jack 
Straw, said he intended that 
new sentencing guidelines 
would be published by the 
Court of Appeal for all the 
main offences but that every- 
body had a responsibility to 
present an more accurate pic- 
ture about crime. Including 
politicians, judges, lawyers 
and the media. 

He said newspapers and 
television bad an under- 
standable role in highlight- 
ing vivid crimes but that 
those offences were only a 
small proportion of the total 
and the Home Office would 
consult the media and judges 
over a new public awareness 
campaign. 

“Only when crime and the 
criminal justice system is pre- 
sented in the correct context 
will the public begin to regain 
confidence in the justice it de- 
livers,” he said. 

Mr Straw added that he had 
already proposed that the 
courts should spell out exact- 
ly how long criminals would, 
spend behind bars at the time 
when they are sentenced. 


Crime facts 
and fiction 

„ RoctjrVt'd rrifTn- hai IjFIcii U> 8 
por coni in roeem yiMiu Stww 
75 prr cert c-t pnopk' think >1 is 
gwng up. 

OnW 6 pet cent cf cnmcR, oto 
violent or swua}. Most people 
think vralcrf enmo account* for 
mono thnn ono-Mrd of an 
crimoo. 

The Bnteh murder rate © 
going down. Thoro were 681 
homados in 1996 — lOpor 
cent lower m 1995. 

V Coraricted entwna fa aro 
increasingly likely to be sent to 
jad: 79,100 were Imprisoned 
in 1995, compared with 58,400 
in 1993. 

u. Serious offenden; are tailed. 
More than 90 per cent of 
convicted robbers and 97 per 
cert oi rapists goto prison. 

V Yang children ere no mom 
Hiety to be kited by a stranger 
than they ware in the past 
Sevan children a year neve 
been Idfiad over tha past 20 
years. 

t Women are three times less 
likely then men to be attacked 
by a stranger. 

v The aktorty are at less risk 
from violent crime than (he 
young. Those aged under 29 
are 13 tones more Mealy tab* . 
muggod than a pensioner. 

v Forty percent of men in Britain 
hove a criminal record tar a 
non-motoring offence by the 
lime they reach tho age of 40. 


No bravado, no 


Eddie Treanor 
the last terror 
victim of 1997 
was buried in 
bright winter 
sunshine as the 
politicians 
struggled to 
keep the peace 
intact. John 
Mullin reports 


H IS big sister managed 
precisely three steps 
out of St Therese s 
Church in north Belflast be- 
fore collapsing in a tortured 
heap of sobs. Her anguish cut 
through the freezing, still air. 

leaving mourners aghast and 
onlookers uncomfortable, em- 
barrassed even. 

Some people will remember 
the name Eddie Treanor. 
They are unlikely, though, to 
recall the specifics: that he 
was 31 years old, a housing 
executive who loved football 
and a drink with frieras. 
They will forget that bis 
fether. Tommy, was a Britt* 
soldier, and that he looked 



ugliness, just grief What’s in a name? 

Lots if it’s Rolls 



after his elderly widowed 
mother, Mary. 

Those who find, his - name 
ringing. a bell will see him as 
a number, , the 20th and final 
victim of The Troubles in 
1997. and then they will 

remember tha t his was the 
death which put Northern Ire- 
land back on the edge of frill- 
scale war as the new year 
dawned. 

That will evoke another 
memory, something he never 
considered important: that he 
was a Catholic. 

As the bishop and priest 
said their warm words, well 
practised in this area, the 
political wheels were grind- 


ing an across the city. The 
revolving door at Stormont in 
east Belfast was spinning 
quickly as Mb Mowlam, the 
Northern Ireland Secretary, 
met delegations from eight of 
the province’s parties in an 

attempt to save the peace 


That was no consolation 
yesterday to Eddie’s mother, 
to his four brothers, to his 
shattered sister, Yvonne. Nor 
to his girlfriend, Roisin Shev- 
lin, aged 30, who was with 
Tifrn as two magfewi gunmen 
seeking to revenge the mur- 
der cf Billy Wright, the loyal' 
1st paramilitary leader, 
sprayed the Clifton Tavern on 


the Cathblic CliftonviHe Road 
with bullets. 

Locals had nicknamed it 
The Sitting Duck. 

There were maybe 500 
mourners, a fraction of those 
who turned out for the fu- 
neral of Wright, who was 
aged 37. There was no milita- 
rism, no bravado, no n gUnnsu 
in north Belfast But there 
was an emotion missing In 
Portadown last Tuesday: 
grief; keenly felt in the red- 
dened eyes and trembling 
lower lips of his family and 
friends. 

It was the first funeral of a 
terrorist victim at St Tbe- 
rese's for three years. The last 
victim, John O’Hanlon, had 
also been chosen for his 
Catholicism. He was shot as 
he worked on a car outside 
his house, two days after the 
IRA ceasefire was announced, 
but six weeks before most 
loyalist, terror groups fol- 
lowed suit 

There are few enough 
words of comfort at such 
times, but Father Sean Emer- 
son clutched at them as best 
he could yesterday. HO paid a 

lovely, warm tribute. 

“The death cf Edmund is a 
tragic loss to all who knew 
him. In his family, even 
though he was the youngest, 
he was in many ways the 
mainstay. A natural organ- 
iser, he had time for people, 
turn to page 2, column 1 

Leader comment, page 8 


Nicholas Bannister, Chief 
Business Correspondent 


T WO cf Britain’s premier 
engineering companies 
are locked In a bitter row 
over who has the right to use 
the country's most presti- 
gious brand name — Rolls- 
Royce. 

The dispute between Rolls- 
Royce aerospace group and 
Vickers, owners of the Rolls- 
Royce and Bentley luxury car 
business, centres on who has 
the final say over any sale of 
the car business to a foreign 
buyer. 

Rolls-Royce claims that it 

has the right to veto any sale 
under a special section of a 
1973 agreement which gave 
Rolls-Royce Motor Cars the 
right to use the brand name 
free of charge in perpetuity. 

However. Vickers last night 
insisted that the foreign 
ownership provisions are no I 
longer valid under European 
legislation and that it can sell 
the car business to whoever 'll 
likes. It la asking the Euro- 
pean Court to declare the pro- 
visions null and void so that 
it can continue with its 
planned auction of the Rolls- 
Royce car business. 

It has narrowed the bidders 
down to- a shortlist of six, 
which is thought to include 



the big three German car 
makers, Volkswagen, Daim- 
ler-Benz, and BMW. 

A spokesman for the Rolls- 
Royce aerospace group, how- 
ever, claimed that its legal ad- 
vice was that the 1973 
agreement was still valid- He 
said the group is demanding a 
say over who owns the car 
group so that it can ensure 
the Rolls-Royce name is not 
devalued. A new owner would 
not, for example, be allowed 
to Tfiaiw a small car and sell it 
as a Rolls-Royce. 

Talks between the two engi- 
neering groups have failed to 
reach agreement on interpre- 
I tation of the 1973 agreement. 

Vickers, which is hoping to 
raise about £400 million from 
the sale of the car firm, be- 
lieves that any veto would 
contravene European law on 
competition and the free flow 
of capital between member 
states. 

Its chairman. Sir Colin 
Chandler, said: “We felt it im- 
portant to clarify the position 
with regard to the future of 
Rolls-Royce Motor Cars. 
There are a number of credi- 
ble potential purchasers. 

“Vickers has created 
today's value in RRMC and 
we alone will be responsible 
for determining which of 
them should be the future 
owner of the business.” 
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/T\ 5 News used to be at 8:30, 
vi-' it's now at 7. 

/7J\ It's the only news programme shot 
live inside a working newsroom. 


awarded 5 News with an attractive 
perspex trophy. 

Despite his name,Trevor McDonald 
isn't Scottish. Kirsty Young is. 

5 Facts is also a nightly feature 
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Channel 5 


Now at 7pm 
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Victory in Vilnius 
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□ Lithuanian Is the oldest 
living Language spoken 

between Europe and India. 

□ The capital, Vilnius, is 
home to the Twins O'Brien, 
which the city claims is the 
“premier Irish pub in 
eastern Europe”. It serves 
Irish stew, shepherd’s pie 
and Guinness but has no 

other connection with the 
Emerald Isle. 

□ Lithuania declared Its 
Independence from Russia 
in 1991. 

□ A Jurassic Age By, 
caught in amber, costs £10 
in Neringa, home of ancient 
dunes on the edge of the 
Baltic. 

□ A revolt against tsarist 
rule in 1863 was put down, 
forcing thousands of 

TJthnnYiiflim toMni g nrt«» | 

many to North America 
where they now make np 
09 per cent of the 
population. 

□ Vilnius was known as the 
Jerusalem ofLithuania in 
the late 19th century. The 
thriving Jewish culture and 
people were wiped out by 
the Nazis. 

□ Lithuania remained true 
to Pagan beliefs nearly 400 
years after the rest of 
Europe converted, only 
turning to Christianity in 
1386. 

□ The average wage is £300 
a month. 
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The newly elected Valdas Ariamimw, who holds dual US-Ltthuanian cMvanaiiip 


Baltic state elects former Illinois 
civil servant as its new president 


Jam»a M eek in Mo s c ow 

W HEN he was pen- 
sioned off from a 
middle-ranking 
American civil 
service post in June, Valdas 
Adamkus, aged 71. told col- 
leagues in Chicago he would 
like to concentrate on golf. 
But he did say he might be too 
busy. 

Yesterday It became clear 
what he meant Mr Adamkus 
was elected president of Lith- 
uania, an ex-Soviet Baltic 
republic of 3.7 million people 
with a good chance of joining 
the European Union and Nato 
early in the next century. 

On the way to victory, he 
liked to awe the electorate by 
pointing out that, as head of a 
regional environmental pro- 
tection agency in the United 
States, he had controlled a 
budget larger than 
Lithuania's. 


Mr Adamkus, who has dual 
US-Lithuanlan citizenship, 
beat run-off rival Arturas Pau- 
lauskas by just V4 per cent Al- 
though the loser called for a 
recount, there was little doubt 
the result would stand. 

Washington does not bar its 
bureaucrats from dabbling in 
foreign politics during their 
holidays, and Mr Adamkus 
has been an active player in 
Lithuanian election cam- 
paigns since 1993. 

Lithuanian political com- 
mentator Arturas Racas said 
the victor bad used his rede as 
a US government envoy pro- 
moting enviro nmentalism in 
the Baltic states to keep in 
touch with his future cam- 
paign allies. 

Mr Racas said it was sur- 
prising Mr Adamkus had 
been allowed to run at aOL 
The constitutional court had 
to convene to rule on the awk- 
ward fact that the constitu- 
tion bars candidates who 


have not lived in Lithuania ; 
for at least three years and' 
who have sworn allegiance to 
another state. 

. Mr Adamkus was boro in 
Lithuania but fled the Soviet 
occupation in 1944 and emi- 
grated to the States in 1949 
after a spell in Germany. He 
served in the US army and 
worked in the American Mid- ; 
west as an environmental 
official for almost 30 years. He 
still does not own a house in 
Lithuania. 

'That doesn’t matter now 
because he’ll have the presi- 
dential residence,” said Mr 
Racas. 

The Adamkus campaign 
drew on the positive image of 
the US in Lithuania, where 
people see it as the material 
and moral opposite of their 
disliked former Soviet mas- 
ters, and a source of resis- 
tance to Moscow's rule before 
independence. 

Illinois, Mr Adamkus's 
adopted state, is the centre of 
the 800.000-strong Lithuanian 
diaspora in the US. His wife, 
Alma, is also a Lith u ania n - 
American. 


On the campaign trail, the 
new president played up the 
notion that as a salaried 
American civil servant he 
was untainted by the corrup- 
tion, sleaze or incompetence 
of previous Lithuanian 
administrations. 

His election ends an era 
during which Lithuanian 
politics was dominated by 
fear and bad memories of 
Russla. 

The one-time nationalist 
hero Vytautas Landsbergis 
was humiliated in the first 
round of voting, and Lithua- 
nia’s president for the past 
four years, ex-communist 
Algirdas Brazauakaa. did not 
run ffg win 

T-ithiMn^ has the smallest 
Russian minority of the three 
Baltic states. Most ethnic Rus- 
sians have Lithuanian citi- 
zenship, unlike their kin in 
Latvia and Estonia, so Vil- 
nius hgg had the least diffi- 
culty malting friends with 
Moscow. 

Mr Brazauskas leaves a 
solid legacy of good relations 
with Russia — Lithuania bor- 
ders the Russian enclave of 


No militarism, no bravado, no ugliness 


‘There is 
so much 
at stake. 
Lives are 
at stake, and 
every life 
is precious. 
Every single 
life is 
precious’ 


continued from page 1 
coupled with a generosity and 
a willingness to share and 
give. 

“Edmund had a great sense 
or humour and was widely 
respected and accepted as a 
decent man. 

"Most of all, the loss Is 
greatest to his mother, espe- 
cially as, in the years since 
his father's death, Edmund 
had taken special care of her, 
doing small things, without 
fuss, but simply with care and 
love. 

"The pain which those who 
loved Edmund feel today is 
very Intense. It is wrong that 
Edmund was murdered and 
wrong that his family must 
suffer in this way, because of 
the evil acts of others." he 
said. 


The Bishop of Down and 
Connor, Patrick Walsh, began 
in similar vein. But then he 
delivered a message to the 
politicians, hard-hitting in 
the circumstances: stop 
squabbling, get together, and 
start dealing. 

“You most give us positive 
signs of renewed vigorous 
effort. Let there be an end of 
talking at one another, let us 
see you talking with one an- 
other, working together, 
struggling together. 

“We know that it is not 
easy, but do not dispirit us 
with any further petty shows 
of rancour, bitterness, ill- 
temper. 

“There is so much at stake. 
Lives are at stake, and every 
life Is precious. Every single 
life Is precious." 


They were getting down to 
that task In Dr Mowlam’s 
office yesterday. She whl also 
meet Sinn Fein and the Ulster 
Unionists this morning. Her 
aim is to find a way to per- 
suade the loyalist fringe par- 
ties to remain at the talks, 
which will resume on Mon- 
day. 

The mood was grim. Gary ; 
McMichael, leader of the Til- ; 
ster Democratic Party, 
emerged to say the peace pro- 
cess was hanging by a 
thread. His party wants to 
stay In the talks, but the Ul- 
ster Defence Association and : 
Ulster Freedom Fighters' ! 
prisoners whom it speaks for 
withdrew their backing for 
the negotiations cm Sunday. 

The Progressive Unionist 
Party, linked to the Ulster 


War hero proves potent blast from the past 


Review 


Garth Cartwright 

Edwin Stan- 

Jazz Cafe, London 

W AR! What is it good 
for? Absolutely noth- 
ing! Say it again! And. 
if you are Edwin Starr, again 
and again and again. Starr 
stomps his foot furiously as he 
grimteand shrieks his stri- 
dent a while the Jazz 

CafebeUows itednwarse 
shouting alongside him. Hay- 
ing the song out for all Its 


drama, his 10-piece band push 
forward then break, the ten- 
sion visibly rising. You could, 
although no one mentions it, 
imagine that we were all 
Shouting to save Northern 

Ireland. 

And perhaps we were. A 
song as powerful as War never 
loses its resonance and al- 
though the audience were out 
fora ftmky good time, there 
was something electric in the 
air when Starr left the stage. 
Released in 1969, Starr's single 
hit the airwaves while the 
Vietnam War was at its 
height Topping pop charts in 
the United States and Europe, 
it became the street chant of 
the anti-war movement Starr 


never had another hit of such 
significance, bat the song has 
remained a rallying cry when- 
ever people gather to protest 
for peace. 

Yet War's resonance does 
not even begin to explain why 
Starr can still pack punters in. 
The feet being that Edwin 
Starr is much more than a 
one-hit wonder. Throughout 
the sixties, he had a string of 
Inspired hit singles on both 
sides of the Atlantic. This — 
combined with a devotion to 
tearing Europe (especially 
Britain, where Northern Soul 
fens strained to touch the hem 
of his garment)— led to Stan- 
movlng to Warwickshire In 
the mid-1980s. 


From Motown to the Mid- 
lands is something of a leap. 
Yet Starr is a soul survivor 
and finds Britain batters his 
bread a lot more generously 
than the OS these days. Bom 
Charles Edwin Hatcher. Starr 
found success with his first 
single, the James Bond-ln- - 
spired strut Agent Double-0 
Soul, in 1965. 

At the Jazz Cafe, a loyal 
following cheered Starr on as 
he sweated and sang his heart 
out His pre-War hits were 
greeted gleefully and as his 
formidable band laid down 
mighty Motown rhythms, the 
dance floor heaved. At 55. 
Starr remains an energetic 
performer. He still sings as If 


gargling gravel and slips eas- 
ily into lost soul dance moves. 
Do the Monkey? Do the Crawl? 
Edwin does. 

it is almost two decades 
since Starr had his last hit, but 
he performs his classics as if : 
tife? were firing up the charts. 
SOS (Stop Her On Sight) and 
25 Miles actually sounded bet- 
ter than anything currently in 
the Top Ten. . 

Now the proud owner of a 
recording studio and a Rolls- 
Royce, Starr has succeeded 
while many of his more fam- 
ous Motown contemporaries 
have stumbled. As he tore into 1 
War, he proved thata blast ; 

from the past can be undeni- 
ably potent j 
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Hard core in England defy ‘none for road ’ message 


Fewer 







k-drivers 


A SCOTTISH police 
force yesterday 
claimed success In 
its blitz on Christ- 
mas drink-driving 
as early figures elsewhere 
showed an increase In the 

number of motorists caught 
driving while over the limit 
While several . English 
forces voiced their disap- 
pointment that a hard core of 

motorists defied the “none for 
the road” safety message, 
Strathclyde police revealed 
they had made only 448 ar- 
rests, despite testing more 
than 160JMO drivers:. 

During Its chrkhn«m cam- 
paign, which aided yester- 
day, Strathclyde was criti- 
cised for focusing too many 
resources on drink-driving. 

The force, which covers a 
population of about 2^ mil- 
lion people, created a flying 
squad dedicated solely to stag- 
ing spot checks across an area 
stretching from Ayrshire to 
Argyll. 

Last year, 421 drivers tested 
positive, but this year’s cam- 
paign succeeded In reducing 
the already low drink-driving, 
rate from 0.4 per cent to 
0.28 per cent. 

Chief Superintendent Jim 
Gilmour, the force’s head of 
traffic, said yesterday. “1 am 


American retires to run Lithuania 


Volunteer Force, is split on 
whether to continue its par- 
ticipation at Stormont It will 
meet the Irish goverment 
tomorrow and then make a 
decision. 

There was a glimmer of 
hope across the Irish Sea in 
Downing Street David Trim- 
ble, leader of the Ulster 
Unionists, met Tony Blair. 
Both sides called the talks 
constructive. Mr Trimble will 
go to the Maze today to gauge 
the mood of loyalist pris- 
oners. 

They buried Eddie Treanor 
In bright sunshine at Cam- 
money Cemetery. His family 
begged for no retaliation, no 
more misery. It was the first 
ftmeral of a terrorist victim 
in 1998, and they prayed it 
would be the last. 


pleased with the- overall 
results off the c a mpaign . It 
was disappointing that the 
number of drivers testingpos- 
itive has increased but thls 

must be seen in the -context 

with high-profile police activ- 
ity In Strathclyde resulting in 
a SOper cent increase' inihe 
number of breato teste" : 

The encouraging results 
were' mirrored across Scot- 
land, .where . final, figur es 
showed tite number of drivers 
. fefllng hreaffi teste dropped to 
barely one in every 200 tested; 

just over 1900 of the almost 
200,000 drivers tested during 
the massive campaign woe 
over the limit — reducing the 
Scottish average from. 09 per 
cent to 09 per cent. 

Dumfries and Galloway 
found the fewest drink- 
drivers, with only 27 testing 
positive out of a' total of L8l0. 
But at 2 per cent, that was 
still above the overall Scot- 
tish failure rate. - ■ 

Scottish police said they 
backed moves to lower the 
legal limit from 80mg to 5Qmg 
per 100ml of Mood, an option 
being considered by ther Gov- 
ernment in a consultation 
p aper to be issued shortly. 

William Spence, spokesman 
for the Scottish police chiefs’ 
body Acpos, told BBC Radio 
Scotland: “There are still 
1,100 people who chose not to 
heed the warnings, who those 


not to obey the legislation — 
andtbat's disturbing- 
“We thtnk the time is now 
right, in the light of the Gov- 
ernment's consultation, to 

reduce the limit to 50mg.” 

In rv,ptand. several forces 
reported increases In the 
number off positive teste. One 
of the worst areas was Wilt- 
shire, where police said 20 per 
cent of 138 Meath tests done 

after accidents were positive. 

Sergeant Cavan Maroney, 
the force’s accident preven- 
tion officer, »nd he was “bit- 
terly disappointed”. 

“Even one drink will have 
an effect on a driver’s ability to 
judge speed and distance accu- 
rately — the only safe course Is 
not to drink and drive.” 

The number of arrests also 
rose slightly in Essex where 
342 off the 11,448 people were 
positive — an average of 3 per 
cent compared to less than 
29 per cent last year. 

North Yorkshire police, 
which carried out 271 tests, 
found 16 drivers over the 
limit, while in Staffordshire, 
70 of 1,415 tests were positive. 

“There are still a hard core 
off drivers out an the roads 
who seem to have no regard 
for the consequences of this 
antisocial behaviour,” said 
Inspector Les Dyble of 
Staffordshire police. 


Death crash driver jailed 


PHOTOGRAPH; M1NDMJQAS KULBJ8 


Kaliningrad — although the 
election of a more nationalist 
Russian leader to succeed 
Boris Yeltsin could spell trou- 
ble if an invitation for Lithua- 
nia to join Nato drops on to 
the mat in a few years. 

- Mr Adamkus, who as presi- 
dent has responsibility for 
foreign policy, said yesterday 
that Lithuania would not join 
Nato before 2006 and con- 
ceded that the alliance was 
not eager to recruit them. 

He is likely to concentrate 
on getting Lithuania an Invi- 
tation to Join the EU, al- 
though he may find his US 
government background no 
help in dealing with powerful 
member states such as 
France. 

The new president, recipi- 
ent of a dutch of American 
environmental awards and a 
leading figure in the dean-up 
of the Great Lakes, confronts 
a sticky environmental prob- 
lem in his new patrimony — a 
Soviet-built nuclear power 
station, of the same design as 
the one at Chernobyl, which 
provides half the country’s 
electricity. 


Businessman 
was so drunk 
he did not even - 
notice accident 


Rory Carroll 

A STRESSED business- 
man got so drank on 
wine, lager and whisky 
that he felled to realise be 
had killed a motorcyclist 
driving to the pub with his 
BMW's air bag inflated. 

Police followed a six -mil e 
trail of shredded tyre and 
brake fluid along the A4141 to 
the. Cock Horse pub at Rnw- 
ington, Warwickshire, where 
they found Peter Moorman, 
aged 54, sipping a pint off beer. 

Moorman, three and a half 
times over the drink drive 
limit, was unaware he had 
killed Clive Burnett and 
dragged the fh the r-of- two’s 
dead body under -hls car. 

One witness described the 
weaving vehicle as like 
watching a Scalextrlc can it 
was only the curb that kept it 
cm the road. 

The police interview was 
delayed for 24 hours to give 
Moorman time to sober up. Xn 
the back of his boot were two 
empty bottles of wine, 14 
empty cans of lager and a 
half-empty battle of whisky. 





Peter Moorman: tone of 
nature’s gentlemen’ 

Moorman, a married father 
of five, was yesterday jailed 
at Warwick Crown Court for 
four and a half years and 
banned for six years for caus- 
ing death by dangeroas driv- 
ing. Makhan Shoker, prose- 
cuting. said Moorman, a self- 
employed insurance broker 
and manager of his own prop- 
erty management company, 
was “very nearly blind 
drunk” at the time off the acci- 
dent last Aprfl. 

Minutes before the collision 
he had been forced to stop by 
a van driver concerned at the , 
way he was veering from 
lane to lane. Moorman, agreed I 


to take a rest but -resumed 
driving and strode Mr Bur- 
nett. aged 28, a motorcycle 
courier, at Pipehayes, Bir- 
mingham, killing him 
instantly. 

Sparks flew, from the bare 
rim of one wheel until Moor- 
man parked at the pub and 
waited inside the car for the 
bar to open. He later told 
police he thought the damage 
to his car had been caused by 
hitting a curb or a brick on 
the road. 

Morris Cooper, defending, 
said Moorman was devastated 
by the . consequences of his 
actions and. described bis cli- 
ent as “one of nature’s gentle- 
men”. Moorman’s business 
Interests were to financial 
trouble at the time of the of- 
fence and stresarelated de- 
pression bad combined with 
the alcohol to leave the defen- 
dant in a detached state of 
mind, Mr Cooper claimed. 

“He made the fetal irratio- 
nal decision to go out in his 
car and give himself a break 
from the pressures off the 
office," Mr Cooper said 

Acting Chief Inspector Gra- 
ham Sutherland said "In the 
28 years I have been in the Job 
it is the worse case I have 
ever come across.” 

Wendy Burnett, the mother 
of the dead motorcyclist said: 
“Clive was a loving son, a 
wonderftd dad and simply a 
great person. He didn’t de- 
serve to die." 
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Whitbread Book Awards 
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Vivid retelling of 
Christ’s 40 days 

Novel award 

Quarantine 
By Jim Crace • 
(Viking, £16.99) 


is a 

Wtnllliant reteSBxig of 
Christ’s 40 days in the 
wilderness, as observed 
by a group of pilgrims 
anda worldlymercObumt 
who share his fast The 
critics adored the book 
and it was compared 
favourably to Norman ' 
Mailer’s heavy-handed 
version of fheNew Testa- 
ment What could have 
been ponderous is vivid 
and bighfy involving. 

. “By glossing the bibli- 
cal Tast’ into total ab- 



stention from food and . 
drink,” wrote John 
Sutherland in the 
Guardian, “Cr ace man- 
ages to create suspense 
(how will he survive?) 
and — finally — abean- 
tifnlly elegant and ratio- 
nally satisfying expla- 


nation of how the 
Ghrist-cnlt originates. 
The whole thing Is done 

tn the Timg flmHHarGTlfr . 

gorical-poetic prose, the 
dialect which has in- 
spired its own Crace- 
cult among discriminat- 
ing readers.” 



Complex ideas 
with light touch 

First Novel award 

The Ventriloquist's Tate 

By Pauline MetviDe 
(Bloomsbury, £1 5.99) 


D AUUNK Melville, 

• who was bom in Guy- 
ana, won the Guardian 
Fiction Prize in 1990 for 
her short story collec- 
tion Shape-Shifter. Her 
debut novel occupies 
gtmilar fhpmntin 

ground, dealing with 
cultural integration by 
trackingthe impact of 
Enropeans on three gen- 
erations of Guyanese 
Amerindians. 

Critics saw it as a neat 
riposte to Evelyn 
Waugh’s A Handful of 



Labour 
£4.5m 
in the 

red 


Dust, a sympathetic 
portrait of the “natives” 
he scorned. 

Writing In the Guard- 
ian, Maya Jaggi said: 
“The humour and earthi- 
ness are matched by lush 
description; the Amazon 
resembles 'a bed of pars- 


ley* from the sky, while 
Georgetown’s creaking 
wooden bouses are ^flo- 
tilla came to 

ground*. The result is ab- 
sorbing fiction that 
wears its complex ideas 
lightly — with compas- 
sion and mischief!” 


McEwan a winner but for the Crace of God 


Stephen Moss 
Literary editor 


I AN McEwan, who suffered 
a grisly 1997 when his 
much- vaunted novel En- 
during Love was over- 
looked by all the prize-giving 
juries, started the new year 
with a further disappoint- 
ment yesterday. 

The Whitbread Novel 
Award, for which he was 
shortlisted, has gone to Jim 
Grace’s Quarantine, a fic- 
tional recreation of Christ's 
40 days in the wilderness. - 
Grace’s book, which was it- 
self controversially beaten to 
the Booker by Arundhati 
Roy’s The God of Small 


Things, was widely admired 
for both its style — a lilting, 
quasi-poetic prose that per- 
fectly captured the heat and 
pain of the desert — and its 
substance, the way It human- 
ised a biblical story and deftly 
showed how Christianity 
might have originated. Crace 
rang himupif a “sentimental 
atheist”, but there is no po- 
lemic in Quarantine. . 

The Birmingham-based 
writer said yesterday he was 
delighted by the award. “The 
Booker shortlist was pretty 
well rubbished by ever y one; 
the Whitbread list contained 
a lot of the books which pun- 
dits said should have been in 
contention for the Booker. 
These are writers r admire 


and books I’ve read; to win In 
that company is really 
pleasing." 

“My books need the leg-up 
of a prize to do well because, 
when described, they sound 
off-putting.” 

The Whitbread, unusually 
on the prize circuit, pits dif- 
ferent categories of books 
against each other. Judging is 
a convoluted process. Sepa- 
rate panels shortlist books in 
four categories — novel, first 
novel, biography, and poetry. 
The shortlists, which were 
announced sax weeks . ago, 
have now been whittled down 
to four category winners — 
each of whom receives £2,000 
—from which a newly consti- 
tuted panel of judges will 


select the overall Book of the 
Year. 

The other category winners 
are Pauline Melville's Tbe 
Ventriloquist's Tale (first 
novel), GrahamTfobb’s Victor 
Hugo (biography), and Ted 
Hughes's Tales from Ovid 
(poetry). The overall winner 
win be announced on Janu- 
ary 27 by a panel that In- 
cludes Edwina Currie, Lord 
Gowrie, Fay Weldon and Jon- 
athan Ross. Jeremy Treg- 
lown. Professor of English at 
Warwick University, is chair- 
man of the judges. 

The four contenders are all 
finp books and, unlike the 
Booker, the judging thus for 
has been free of controversy. 
The only whiff of cordite 


came from the poetry jury, 
which apparently was less 
than ecstatic about the over- 
all quality and bag given the 
prize to a book which some 
critics say is disqualified be- 
cause it is a translation. The 
sparks might fly at the final 
stage when a large and dispa- 
rate jury has to choose be- 
tween four books which, as al- 
ways. bear no real com- 
parison. 

Seamus Heaney won the 
overall award last year for his 
collection The Spirit Level; 
Kate Atkinson won In 19% 
with her debut novel. Behind 
the Scenes at the Museum; 
William Trevor won in 1994 
with his novel Felicia’s Jour- 
ney. This year Crane’s ambi- 


tious, multi-layered novel will 
doubtless have its supporters, 
but it might be biography’s 
turn, and .Graham Robb win 
be a warm fevourite to take 
the prize (and a cheque for 
£21,000) later in the month. 

The Whitbread Children's 
Book of the Year, which used 
to compete for the overall 
prize but never managed to 
win it, is now separate. Four 
books have been shortlisted 
— Junk by Melvyn Burgess, 
Chasing Redbird by Sharon 
Creech. Aqulla by Andrew 
Norris, and Harry and the 
Wrinklies by Alan Temper- 
ley. The winner, who receives 
enhanced prize money of 
£10,000, will also be an- 
nounced on January 27. 


Translation or 
reworking? 

Poetry award 

Tales From Ovid 
By Ted Hughes 
(Faber, £14.99 hbk, 
£739 pbk) 

THE Poet Laureate’s 

I Tales From Ovid, a 

loose translation of the 
Roman poet’s Metamor- 
phoses, caused astir in 
the poetry world last 
year when the Judges of 
the Forward Prize fell 
out over whether it was 
original work or a trans- 
lation The book’is foil. . 
titie. Tales From OVldr - 
Twenty-four Passages 



from the Metamor- 
phoses, suggests amore 
literal rendering than 
Hughes actually at- . 
tempts; This is a 

reworking in a modem 
idjomand can stand on 
its own- ■ - 

“Two minutes with ■ 
this book and you know 


it succeeds,” wrote Ni- 
gel Spivey in the Guard- 
ian. “A stomp, a grasp* 
an assurance of timbre 
and ring- It could be Ted 
Hughes translating 
Ovid, or It could be Ted 
Hughes. That ambiva- 
lence Is the index of 
success.” * 



Cool, deft guide 
to a monument 

Biography award . 

Victor Hugo 
By Graham Robb 
(Picador, £20) 


I HIS is aw amazing 
I book about an amaz- 
ing man. 

Hugo’s is one of those 
epic 19th century lives 
that seems almost im- 
possible now: think 
Dickens to about the 
power of 10 and you end 
up with Hugo, poet, 
playwright, novelist, 
philosopher, politician, 
and a man with an 

fn yfr flft ptrnflrily tang led . 



private Hfe. Robb cap- 
tures the sheer excite- 
ment of the life but also 
has sufficient distance 
to understand it. 

As David Coward 
wrote in the Guardian, 
“Robb is a cool, deft and 
congenial guide to a 
writer who was and 


remains a monument. 
Now monuments are dif- 
ficult to humanise, but 
Robb, maintaining a 
cracking pace, gives us 
a very human Hugo: a ' 
fascinating mix of self- 
delusion and 
tremendous creative 
csnergy-” 


Ewan MacAsfcM, Chief 
Political Correspondent 


L ABOUR'S ability to 
mount a sustained 
campaign in the 
European and coun- 
cil elections next 
year is at risk alter the party 
was told yesterday that it had 
amassed a £4.5 million debt 
last year, the biggest in its 
history. 

The party’s dire financial 
state means it will have to 
batten down the batches 
throughout this year, though 
no further job cuts are 
planned at its MUlbank head- 
quarters beyond those shed in 
the months after the general 
election. 

“The challenge is to sort it 
out in time for next year's 
campaigning;*' a party source 
said. “It is going to be very 
difficult indeed.” 

Labour's coffers were 
drained by the length of the 
general election campaign, 
leaving the party with a defi- 
cit three times bigger than its 
previous record of £1.6 mil- 
lion, which accumulated in 
1987, another election year. 

The problem, was com- 
pounded in November by hav- 
ing to return a £1 million do- 
nation from Bernie 
Ecclestone, president of the 
Formula One Constructors' 
Assoociation, in a row over 
Formula One's temporary ex- 
emption from a ban on 
tobacco advertising in sport. 
Mr Ecclestone, who said at 
the time that he did not want 
his cheque returned, has still 
not banked it 

Labour’s parlous finances 
were disclosed last night at a 
meeting in MUlbank of the 
party's finance committee. It 
was informed of the depth of 
the problem by the director of 
finance, David Pltt-Watson. 
who only joined two months 
ago from management consul- 
tants Deloitte Touche, where 
he had been a partner. 

He set out a plan severely 
limiting spending this year 
which he believes could 
reduce the deficit to £700,000 
by the end of the year. He is 
said by the Labour source to 
have found the party's man- 
agement of its fi n ances “by*- 
antlne” and in need of 
reorganisation. 

Mr Pltt-Watson, who took a 
substantial cut in salary to 
join Labour, admitted last 
night that the party was in a 


difficult position but not an 
impossible one. "We are at 
the bottom of the Grand Can- 
yon but we can still see our 
way ooL" 

A party spokesman said: 
"We have got to get a grip on 
spending. Wc want donations 
to come in and people to rec- 
ognise that the suit has to be 
cut according to the doth and 
to be realistic about cam- 
paigning and organisation in 
1998." 

He added: “We have to get 
the deficit down to a manage- 
able level well In time for the 
European and council elec- 
tions in 1999.’* 

A source said the finance 
committee — which Includes 
the party treasurer, Margaret 
Prosser, from the Transport 
and General Workers' Union. 
Richard Rosser of the Trans- 
port Salaried Staffs' Associa- 
tion, and Steve Pickering 
from the GMB general union 
— would have agreed the 
package after “taking a deep 
breath”. 

The party spent about £12 
million in running costs last 
year plus, as disclosed at the 
party conference in October. 
£17 million on campaigning. 
Under Mr Pitt-Watson's plan, 
the party will keep total 
spending this year to about 
£15 million, with a projected 
income of between £15 and 20 
million. 

Small donations from mem- 
bers are expected to make up 
about half of the Income, 
though this calculation could 
be upset by defections among 
members disillusioned over 
the cut in lone-parent benefits 
and other unpopular govern- 
ment policies. 

The traditional source of 
funding, the unions, will pro- 
vide more than 30 per cent 
The rest is expected to come 
mainly from big donations 
similar to Mr Ecclestone's, 
though some will be from 
commercial activity such as 
selling space for stalls to busi- 
ness, charities and Interests 
groups at party conference. 

— ff-Mr-Ecdestone reftases-to 
take back his £1 million 
cheque. Labour will give the 
money to a cancer charity 
rather than use it to reduce 
the deficit But Labour's in- 
creasing expectation is that 
Mr Ecclestone will eventually 
bank It 

He has six months from the 
date the party returned it to 
put it in the bank or it be- 
comes invalid. 


European rights body to rule 
on 


■ARL Spencer’s legal battle 
■against the Government 
for allegedly falling to protect 
his family 's privacy Is to be 
beard this month by the Euro- 
pean Commission of Human 
Rights, it emerged yesterday. 

The complaint lodged by 
the earl and his ex-wife, 
Victoria, concern 1995 press 
reports that the former model 
was being treated at a clinic 
for eating disorders and 
a lc ohol i sm . 

The case will be examined 
by the European Commission 
of Human Rights in Stras- 
bourg on January 19. 

Commission officials said 
they would examine the com- 
plaint and, if they accepted 
his argument would try to 
broker a solution. If no settle- 
ment can be reached, the case 
may be sent to the European 
Court of Human Rights. A 


final r uling would he binding 
on Britain. 

Photographs of Victoria 

walking in the grounds of the 
Clinic were published In the 
News of the World. Details of 
the couple's marital problems 
were also given. The couple 
argued that Britain's legal 
system foiled to prevent their 
personal details being dis- 
closed and gave them no way 
to seek compensation. 

The case is being brought 
under article eight of the 
European Convention on 
Human Rights. It follows the 
earl's strong call for privacy 
laws to be introduced after 
the death of his sister Diana, 
Princess of Wales. He accused 
the media of hounding her be- 
fore ber death. 


Ctoiww to visit Diana's 
srav«,pag *5 
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News in brief 


Coach driver fined 
over death crash 

A BRITISH coach driver whose vehicle plunged TKtoffa 
mountain road in the French Alps IdEing three schoolchildren 
was yesterday found guilty of ma n&laughter and fined £1,200. 
Jim Shaw, aged 43, of Droylsden, Greater Manchester, was 
taking pupils from St James’s Church of England school, 
pojtnn for a day’s ciimhing during a school activity holiday at 
the time of the accident last July. _ 

The sentence In a French court was welcomed by the voctuns' 
famfliM and by school headteacher David Bowes, who said it 
would allow those affected by the tragedy to get on with their 
lives. It was pi« pnpri to commemorate Keith R i dding, 14, Nicola 
Moore, IS, and Robert Board man, 14, with a memorial garden 
or stained glass window at the school, he added. 

Father-of-two Shaw was devastated by the crash, which 
injured 19 other people, six of them seriously. He has felt un a b l e 
to drive a coach since it happened. The school ann ou nc ed 
shortly after the tragedy that it considered him blameless. 


Good winter for hospitals 

HOSPITALS are on course to escape the feared winter crisis in 
fh ft hfmWh service becansecflow levels of flu and mild, if wet and 
windy, weather. Ffew problems were reported over Christmas and 
the NHS has entered the first fortnight of January — the cr i ti ca l 
period in previous years — with a forecast of abnormally warm 
temperatures bynextweeksnd. 

Atthough health managers warn that there is stJH a long way to 

go, fh «» c qmhtnaKnn of a cold snap and high levels Of flu which 
brought the service almost to its knees this time last year shows 
no sign of materialising. Hospitals are said to be better prepared 
than ever to withstand winter pressures. Contingency plans are 
in pla c* and the Government has provided an extra £300 milli on 
for special measures. — David Brindle 


Wife shot on golf course 

A JEALOUS husband who hid in bushes and shot his estranged 
wife as she played gaff was yesterday jailed for eight years. 
Godfrey Stuart Jarrett. admi tted attemp ting to murder his 
wife Julia in “a moment of madness" after she said she was 
divorcing him. Stafford crown court heard. 

The court was told Jarrett a former com merchant, afWhit- 
church, Shropshire, lay hi wait with a double-barrelled shotgun. 
Mrs Jarrett was shot three times as she played the 17th hole at 
Market Drayton with two friends last March. She was wounded in 
the face, neck, chest and leg, suffered post-traumatic stress, and 
stffl had hundreds of pellets in her body . the court heard. 


Most-delayed airline 

CALEDONIAN Airways, which experienced major aircraft main- 
tenance problems in 1997, was the worst airline for delays last 
stun mar, the C onsumer s’ Association said yesterday. Caledonian 

had average delays of more than 1 hour 30 minutes on flights to 
Athens, Rhodes, Majorca and Bateman in Turkey, according to 
the CA’s Holiday Which? magazine. Other poor performers last 
summer were Airworid Aviation, Sabre Airways and Leisure 

Inte rnational, while tha airlines with the fewest delays were 

Hying Calcars, British Airways and Monarch AirUnes. 

“Overall flight delays are getting' worse, but these figures show 
that they are only a problem for some airlines,” said Holiday 
Which? news editor Roger Lakin. 


New move in murder hunt 

POLICE hunting the killer of a 14-year-aId schoolgirl are to 
fingerprint thousands of men and women in the area where she 
lived. Kate Bushed's throat was cut in a field near her home in 
Exeter while she was walking a neighbour's dog in the Exwick 
Lane area in November. Marks were found an a black bin liner 
recovered from the murder scene early in the inquiry, police said 
yesterday. 

Same people in the area gave fingerprints during the LOOO-jdns 
houseto-house inquiries carried out by the 150-strong murder 
hunt team. More than 1,160 DMA samples had now been taken 
from men in the area, and results were awaited, said police. 


Pre-fabs are listed 

Si xtk.k.pJ pnvfahriratoH hniiwi in Mnaaley, Birmingham 

become the first of their kind to be officially listed by the Govern^ 
meat for their architectural and historic interest The single- 
storey homes with two bedrooms. Sited kitchens and separate 
bathrooms and toilets were built in 1945 and have had little 
alteration since being assembled as supposedly temporary homes 
on concrete foundations. 

Fewer tha n 2 ,500 of the rare Phoenix type were lHiDt, although 
in an 156,000 prefebs were constructed between 1944 and 1948, 
when timber and bricks were in short supply. English Heritage 
says die hones, which have been given a Grade n listing, are still 
In good condition. — James Meikle 


Coastguards 
warn surfers to 
stay away from 
stormy seafront 


Geoffrey Gibb* 
and Stuart Millar 


C OASTGUARDS and 
surfing organisations 
yesterday in con- 
demned water sport enthusi- 
asts who took to the waves in 
search of thrills as the violent 
storms lashing Britain 
claimed more lives. 

Despite warnings by the 
emergency services to stay 
away from seafront areas, 
coastguards received reports 
of body boarders and wind- 
surfers going Into the water 
in Durlston Bay, Dorset and 
at Higheliffe, near Bourne- 
mouth. 

Coastguard stations at Port- 
land. Dorset and Brixham, 
Devon, responded to nine in- 
cidents along the coast 
The death toll caused by the 
worst storms to hit Britain 
since the 1987 hurricance rose 
to four yesterday. In Swin- 
don, Wiltshire, a workman 
was killed when he was 
blown off the top of a trans- 
porter lorry by 8Qmph winds. 
The man, in his 60s, was un- 
loading cars when he lost his 
balance and fell 30ft to the 
ground. 

An 83-year-old woman, Se- 
lina Anderson, died In hospi- 
tal after being struck on the 
head by a flower stall parasol, 
which was blown away by the 
wind in Cardiff city centre on 
Saturday afternoon. 

However, near Tavistock, 
Devon, a couple escaped seri- 
ous injury when gale force 
winds brought a large tree 
crashing on their car. 


The woman, aged 42. was 
flown to hospital with frac- 
tured ribs, a bruised lung and 
facial injuries. The man, 56, 
was trapped for two hours but 
was not badly hurt. 

Environment Agency staff 
were astounded when dosed 
circuit television cameras 
monitoring Chesil Beach, 
west of Weymouth, Dorset, 
picked out families with 
young children seemingly 
oblivious to the danger as 
the y tried to dodge the break- 
ing waves. 

“The conditions were terri- 
ble and were chang in g so 
quickly that they cnntd have 
been potentially fetal, no mat- 
ter how skilled these people 
thought they were," said a 
spokeswoman for Portland 
Coastguard. 

Surfing organisations wairt 
the search for thrills had to be 
balanced by the need for com- 
mon sense. 

Chris Hines, of the Corn- 
wall-based pressure group 
Surfers Against Sewage, said; 
“Surfers do surf in extreme 
conditions and people wDL al- 
ways rise to a challenge. But 
the key thing is not to put 
yourself in danger and more 
importantly not put others at 
risk." 

New warnings of flooding 
and dangerous driving condi- 
tions were issued across Eng- 
land and Wales as workers 
returned after the seasonal 
break. 

Forecasters predicted that 
the worst of the wind was 
over, but rain, sleet and 
thunderstorms spread across 
much of southern Britain. 


‘Children from some ethnic minorities will find themselves concentrated in certain categories of school 

Schools face ‘apartheid’ 


Education: 

racism 


John Carvel 
Education Editor 



RIT AIN’S leading 
anti-racist cam- 
paigner last night 
accused the Gov- 
ernment of foster- 
ing “educational apartheid” 
by favouring high status 

SChOOlS and faffing (D t a i yt 

resources towards the 
disadvantaged. 

Sir Herman Ouseley, chair- 
man of the Commission for 
Radial Equality, minis- 
ters were courting social and 


economic disaster by promot- 
ing higher standards of edu- 
cation for sections of the com- 
munity which were already 
reasonably successful, leav- 
ing “difficult" pupils even 
further behind. 

In the fiercest attack an 
Tony Blair’s education prior- 
ities since the election, he 
challenged the decision to 
allow grant-maintained 
schools to continue to enjoy a 
special status, albeit under 
the new name of “foundation” 
schools. 

“There is a contradiction 
between expecting a national 
curriculum to deliver equally 
for all children and the cre- 
ation of an education system 
in which there is a hierarchy 
of schools,” he told the North 
of England education confer- 


ence in Bradford. Sir Herman 
warned that fee education 
bQl now before Parliament 


would establish “a fractured 
education system, concentrat- 
ing reso u rces in high status 
schools, and concentrating 
pupils wife greatest needs in 
schools of low status and low 
resources that win become 
seen as ’sink’ schools. 

“Within that scenario I 
have no doubt t ha t children 
from some rthntp minorities 
will find themselves concen- 
trated in certain categories of 
school and we wffl have a sys- 
tem of educational apartheid, 
divided on grounds of race, 
class and Inadequately mea- 
sured performance and 
ability." 

Nothing was more likely to 
fmrfprmrwg the Government’s 


declared goal of a united 
society. 

If the proposed tripartite 
system of local authority, 
church and foundation 
schools could not deliver 
feiriy. it should be scrapped. 

Sir Hennas, former chief 
education officer of the Inner 
London Education Authority, 
was delivering the presiden- 
tial address at the Miwd con- 
ference which brings together 
the leading experts and ad- 
ministrators from schools, 
colleges, -universities, local 
authorities and Government 

Sir Herman said racial prej- 
udice at tea cher training col- 
lets might be responsible for 
lade of blade role models in 
schools. 

In 1995, 39 eff the 85 colleges 
accepted no Mack Caribbean 


for teacher train- 
ing. “One reason la undoubt- 
edly racial discrimination”. 
There would continue to be a. 
shortage of Mack teacher* un- 
less colleges stopped denying 
entry to qualified ap p lica nt s 


who wanted to get into fee 
system. . . 

“The Teacher Training 
Agency should withdraw 
funding from, colleges that did 
not implement equal opportu- 
nities policies, he said. . 

He said many white work- 
ing class boys were suffering 
from fee edu c ati on al disad- 
vantage which stiff affected 
too many Mack pupils, 

Ministers thought they 
could introduce a single set oT 
pedicles to raise standards In 
all qyftwii*- 

Bat teachers would be 


tempted to meet their targets 
by ex cluding difficult pupils, 
exacerbating problems or 
disadvantage. ^ , 

Sir Herman blamed the tuv 
derporformance of Afro-Ca- 
ribbewj boys cm racial stereo- 
typing by their teachers and 
school** inability to recog- 
nise or deal with racial 
harassment. Ofsted found 
Afro -Caribbean boys six 
thnes as likely as white dan- 
mates to be excluded from 

Thts ethnic Imbalance 
required immediate govern- 
ment action, with targets eat 
for improvement. “If these 
characteristics were to be as- 
cribed ... to the left-handed 
children of suburban bank 
managers, there would be a 
national uproar." 


Problems that arise when boys will be lads 


Education: 

gender 


Vhraric Chaudhaiy 
Education Correspondent 


N EWladdjsm — or Just 
an old-fashioned 
problem of boys be- 
having badly? As the 
Government and education- 
ists contemplate the latest fig- 
ures suggesting that under- 
achieving by boys at school is 
more serious now than ever 
before, many believe that the 
root of the problem lies as 
much within the education 
sys te m as In the chang in g na- 
ture of society. 

Stephen Byers, the schools 

c fainriarrla minister , yesterday 

announced the need for more 
male teachers to provide boys 
wife role models and combat 
the “iaddiah" attitude that 
has led to boys trailing be- 
hind girls at every stage of 
education. 

Just over a decade ago it 
was girts who were under- 
achieving. wife fewer going 
to university or Into fee pro- 
fessions despite fee fact that 
they did better in exams. 

Greg Brookes, of the 
National Foundation, for Edu- 
cational Research, who has 
examined gender differences 
in education, said: “Girls 
have always done better but 
that gap is more marked now 
than ever before. 

“Boys tended to catch up in 
secondary schools, but In- 
creasingly over the last 10 to 
15 years the girts have been 
staying a befld and fha boys 
have not been catching up at 
tiie later stages.” 

According to latest figures 
released by the Government, 
girls now out-perform boys at 
getting five good GCSE 
grades. They also out-perform 
boys in national curriculum 
tests at seven, 11 and 14. 

For many, however, it is a 
c ombina tion of factors, rang- 
ing fro m fee changing nature 
of the workplace to the 
revised education system, 
feat has led to fee decline of 
boys’ performance at school. 

Dr Brookes said: “We found 
that by fee time many boys 
got to secondary school, they 
had limited prospets and am- 

bitions. This is probably due 
to the dosing down of un- 
skilled ma n ua l work and thp 
increase in jobs in fee service 
industry, which favours 
women.” 

Dr Brookes also agreed 
wife the Government on the 
need for more male teachers, 
particularly in primary 
schools. “A lot of boys only 
see their mothers reading at 
home and female teachers 
reading in the classroom. 
Reading is seen as a female 
pursuit, and not a masculine 
one.” 

Researchers have found 
that fee GCSE examination 


s ys t e m, which relies heavily 
on coarse work, also flavours 
girts rather than boys. 

Alan Smithers, director of 
the Centre for Education and 
Employment Research, based 
at Brunei univ ersity , said: 
“Girls are more conscientious 
and better able to prepare for 
course work. Boys have been 



Pupils 'Not all girls are clever. 
Most of the girls smoke and lots; 
of them bunk off as well. Quite a 
lot do It but girls are the worst’ 


Daniel FarreD; Tf you’re too clever fern a lot of people don’t Hke yon’ moroowtt crnm* turner 


are, says Daniel 
Farrell, three categorise 
of pupils who might incur 
fee wrath of their date 
mate* at fee school he at- 
tends in north London; 
weirdos, those who sound 
posh, and swots. 

“If you’re too clever then 
a lot of people don't like 
yon because they think 
you’re teacher's pet. Other 
kids will start musing you 
In the playground hot ft** 
not Just those who are too 
clever who might get slide. 
It’s anyone who stands out, 
someone who Is fist or a 
geek,” said Daniel, aged 13. 

A pupil at the St Thomas 
Moore school, a mixed com- 
prehensive in Wood Green, 
north London, Daniel ad- 
mits that being too clever 
can be a bit of a hindrance 
rather than an advantage 
at his school. 

He said: “1 get a hit of 
stick myself because I 
really like R«gH»h- Some- 
times I don’t bother an- 
swering or asking ques- 
tions in class because I 
worry that my ftlends wW 
h» 1 ca the mickey oat of me 
fbr being teacher's pet” 

An intelligent boy who 


enjoys academic lesaons a* 
well sts sport, Daniel claims 
that peer group pressure 
has led some of his friend* 
to Ignore their studies and 
misbehave in school. 

“A lot of kkU in school 
■moke because of their 
friends and other kida I 
know don’t bother with les- 
sons because of their mates. 
Some children misbehave 
because they don’t want to 
be Scot to be too clever. ” 
Dan iel would tike to go to 
university. 

He has not decided what 
job he wants, but ts con- 
vinced feat a good educa- 
tion Is Important. 

“Education to a bit chan- 
nelled towards Just doing 
exams and X would like to 
learn a bit more.” 

Daniel is dismissive of 
claims by education 
specialists who claim feat 
girls do much better at 
school than boys. “Not all 
girls are clever. In my 
school most of the girls 
smoke and lots of them 
bunk off as well. Quite a lot 
of the pupils do it hnLfee 
glrb are the worst**' 

Vhxk Choudhary 



Teacher: ‘A lot of alienation is 
down to peer pressure on 
boys not to be seen as swots. 

It has a tremendous impact’ 


John Illingworth . . . headmaster concerned at emergence of antl-edncatlon sub-culture 


F qr almost 20 years of his 
teaching career John Il- 
lingworth was a rare com- 
modity: a male teacher work- 
ing in a junior school. 

Now headmaster at the 
BrookhHl Leys junior school 
in Eastwood, near Notting- 
ham, Mr HUngworfe ctelres 
that while he has witnessed 
Increased alienation among 
young boys towards educa- 
tion there has been no in- 
crease in fee number of mala 
teachers working in primary 
and Junior schools. 

There are only two male 
teachers among the « t *fr of 
nine, but, eiaima Mr IQing- 
worfe, aged 46, his main con- 
cern is the reluctance of boys 
in his school to study. 

“A lot of it is down to peer 
pressure being put on boys 
not to be seen as swots. It has 
a tremendous impact A wor- 
rying subculture has emerged 
that Is almost anti- 
education.” 

Mr Illingworth, who began 
teaching in 1973, Haims feat 
the attitude of boys towards 
studying and wanting to suc- 
ceed via education has deteri- 
orated over the years. 

He maintains that the 


reasons for underachieve- 
ment among boys lie outside 
school, within society, not 
simply in the lack of male 
teachers. While almost 88 per 
cent of primary and junior 
school teachers are women 
the majority of headmasters 
for such schools are men. 

“There have always been 
more women teachers than 
men in primary schools, even 
when boys were doing much 
better. The problem feeing 
boys is much wider and more 
complex than that” 

The school is in a former 
mining town suffering from 
high unemployment, and Mr 
Illingworth daiimt that fete , 
pins a lack of positive role 
models fbr boys, are crucial 
fectors which go some way to 
explain why boys under- 
achieve. The other reason 
was that lessons were Just too 
boring for restless boys. 

“There is a total lack of 
stimulation in fee national 
curriculum. Class sizes are 
also much bigger, which 
makes discipline harder to 
enforce, and we are working 
In a deprived area.” 

Vtoek Choudhary 


found to be better at exams 
and multiple choice 
questions.” 

Prof Smithers believes that 
fee key to improving fee 
eduatlonal performance of 


boys lies in the nursery. 
“There Is too much emphasis 
on getting children to read at 
an early age. Girls are able to 
deal wife it better, 

“In Switzerland and the 


Scandinavian countries, 
there are less gender differ- 
ences in education. The whole 
Class is taken forward.” He 
added: “The empbads in Brit- 
ain is on' individual differ- 


ences.*? Almost 15 years ago, 
the then Education Secretary, 
Sir Keith Joseph, called for 
fee education system to be 
more responsive to fee needs 
of girts, whom he said were 


not reaching their potential. 
Mr Smithers said: “Girts now 
see the relationship between 
education and work. We need 
to be able to do the same for 
boys." 


Stalker’s plea saves victim from further ordeal 


A STALKER yesterday 
admitted terrorising a 
woman described as a 
Pamela Anderson lookalike, 
less than tive months after his 
original conviction was 
qnashed by the Court of 
AppesL 

Clarence Morris’s unex- 
pected decision to a dmit caus- 
ing psychologically-based ac- 
tual bodily harm to Perry 
Southall, a 21-year-old dental 
nurse from east London, 
came as she steeled herself for 
anoth e r ordeal in fee witness 
box. 

At a hearing last Novem- 
ber, Morris, aged 28, denied 
forcing Miss Southall to en- 


dure 200 incidents of harass- 
ment over an eight-month 
period. But after le gal discus- 
sion between counsel and 
Judge Peter Fringet yester- 
day, Morris pleaded guilty 
when the charge was put to 
him again 

Morris, who was jailed for a 
total of five years after being 
convicted in September 1996, 
will be sentenced next month, 
to allow time for pre-sentence 
and psychological reports to 
be prepared. 

The original trial Judge, 
Gerald Butler QC, said at fee 
time feat he was forced to im- 
pose a prison sentence rather 
than sending Morris indefi- 
nitely to Hampton because 
psychiatrists differed over his 
mental state. 


Two psychiatrists ^ 

be was suffering from para- 
noid schizophrenia and a psy- 
chopathic personality dis- 
order, and concluded that be 
was highly dangerous, “par- 
ticularly to women". Bat a 
third maintained that while 
he found evidence of the per- 
sonality disorder, there was 
nothing to lead him to con- 
clude he was mentally m. 

Morris's appeal last August 
was based not on his own psy- 
chiatric state, but on the 
grounds that fee judge should 
have granted an adjournment 
so that expert psychiatric evi- 
dence could be called on med- 
ical problems Miss Southall 
said she had suffered as a 
result of her ordeal, 

Miss Southall told the court 


that Morris’s behaviour had 
left her terrified. Her fear was 
so intense that she developed 
pains In her joints and abdo- 
men and began to suffer sleep- 
lessness. She became irritable 
and short-tempered. 

Morris had followed her al- 
most every day between Octo- 
ber 1995 and May 1996. On two 
occasions, he threatened her 
with a wallpaper scraper. 
Once he approached her 
wearing a pair of Y-fronts 
over his trousers, blowing a 
whistle, and brandishing the 
scraper as he screamed his 
love for her. 

He sent her bottles of cham- 
pagne, threw items of 
women's underwear Into the 
dental practice where she 
worked, and sent her 35 let- 


ters claiming he loved her. 
The jury took less than two 
hours to decide that Morris, a 
six-footer who bas spent 15 
years in prison, bad psycho- 
logically scarred her to an ex- 
tent that was fee .equivalent 
of a physical injury. 

But qu ashin g his convic- 
tion, three appeal judges 
ruled feat the case should not 
have been allowed to go be- 
fore fee jury without expert 
evidence to support the prose- 
cution’s contention that Miss 
Southall suffered injury as a 
result of Morris’s behaviour. 

After yesterday’s hearing; 
Morris’s barrister, Barry Ko- 
gan,- explained why ids Client 
had decided to Change his 
plea. 

“He has now pleaded guilty 


on the basis that the evidence 
that was lacking originally 
has been provided. 

“The appeal was won on fee 
basis feat feeze was no psy- 
chiatric evidence on the first' 
trial to prove the element of 
psychological harm, but that 
has now been obtained after 
the successful appeal, and on 
that basis he has pleaded 
giiUty.” 

Morris's original convic- 
tion was almost over- 
shadowed by a row over 
remarks by his then barris- 
ter, David Stanton. He pro- 
voked outrage when he In ef- 
fect accused Miss Southall at 
provoking his Client by her 
appearance, and likened her 
to a “queen bee that dresses 
to kill''. 
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BRITAIN 5 

Hotline overheats 
in rush to book 
for Diana’s grave 


Luke Hardng 


T ENS of thousands of 
people trying to took 
tickets to visit the 
grave of Diana, Prin- 
cess of Wales, were frustrated 
yesterday after a telephone 
hotline failed to keep up with 
the deman d 

Up to 10,000 people a minute 
tried to ring the line as soon 
as It was launched at 9am, hot 
by the end of the day tele- 
phone operators ^ tnapago^ 
to sell only 10,000 tickets. 

Organisers seem to have 
badly under-estimated the de- 
mand for tickets to Althorp 
Park, near Northampton, 
where Diana Is burled on an 
I qiftn d in a lake- More th an i 
200 lines had been installed, 
but most callers found the 
Eim continually engaged. 

A spokeswoman for the , 
Ahhorp estate, owned by Earl 
Spencer, Diana’s brother, last 
night defended the way the 
bookings system had worked, 
but hoped It would become 
more efficient as operators 
gained experience. 

Even before the Him opened 
more than 2JOOO people had 
tried to call It Within an hour 
a BT message was advising 
callers to try later. 

BT confirmed that up to 
10,000 calls per minute had 
been attempted at peak times, 
with demand high all day . 


There seems little doubt 
that all 152A0O tickets would 
have been sold within a few 
hours if more operators had 
been recruited. 

A further wave of applica- 
tions is expected from over- 
seas visitors today after Alth- 
orp set up a website on the 
Internet 

The unprecedented rush 
suggests a flourishing black 
market in Diana tickets over 
the nest week. All tickets will 
have the name of the visitor 
in an effort to stop profiteer- 

At peak times over 
10,000 a minute 
were trying to 
reserve tickets 

ins, though its effectiveness 
remains in doubt 

“It has been an overwhelm- 
ing day,” a spokeswoman for 
Earl Spencer said. “Obvi- 
ously a lot of people want to 
see the grave." 

The Spencer estate will be 
open to visitors from July 1. 
tbe princess’s birthday, until 
August 30, the day before the 
anniversary of her death. 
Earl Spencer has restricted 
ticket numbers to 2^00 a day 

to maintain the “dignity" of 
Althorp Park. 


Those who wish to pay 
their respects will not be able 
to do so cheaply, tickets will 
cost £9.50 for adults, £7 for 
pensioners and £5 for chil- 
dren — more Hum for Buck- 
ingham Palace and the Tower 
of London. 

All profits will go to the Di- 
ana, Princess of Wales memo- 
rial fund. A sizeable chunk of 
admission fees will be spent 
redeveloping the estate for 
visitors. 

Earl Spencer announced in 
October that he would open 
Althorp to the public 
following the wave of grief 
over her death. 

Visitors will not have ac- 
cess to the island, but will 
have a clear view of a memo- 
rial erected on it. 

A “temple” at the lake's 
edge which was brought from 
the gardens of Admiralty 
House to Althorp is being 
restored and dedicated to Di- 
ana's memory for the public 
to lay flowers and pay tribute. 

Work is under way to con- 
vert the 1730s stable block In 
the grounds Into a museum 
celebrating Diana's life. The 
exhibition will include family 
photographs and cine footage 
from her childhood. 

• The 24-hour ticket number Is: 
01601 592020. Information also 
on the Althorp website at 
http://www.altharpJiouae.co.uk 

Ahhorp doalgnor, 02, page 7 
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Noel’s party will resume 


BBC’s flagship show to return 
after reports of budget rows 


Owen Bowcott 


Emily S^effieldon viHage|ffot0St#v0r 
decision branded 'a complete joke’ 


A DAM Alexander's • 
ZA early 19th century 
/ lstune cottage fell vto- 
ttya to pebble-dash m a n ia 
80 years ago. and ever since 
has been a concrete outcast 
in the picturesque Glouces- 
tershire village of St 
Brtavels. 

So when Mr Alexander, . 
aged 47, and hto wife, JuHa, 
discovered last year that 
the original stonework was 
stUl Intact, they thought 
they would be doing the vil- 


lage a-firvonr by removing 
the uglyjendearfjig. 

The ftther .aF.two spent 
nwpi^ia j yilmatnlrtnyTy chip - 
ping away until the Bated 
Victorian co un t r y . cottage 
had regained Its period 
beauty, and once again. 
Mended hi with the ilih 
century hunting, lodge , 
opposite. 

Mr Alexander did not 
imagine that Purest of Dean 
district council would mind 
as tt matched the porch and 



T HE BBC'S entertainment 
flagship, Noel’s House 
Party, which disap- 
peared from its live Saturday 
slot amid reports of a row 
over budgets, will return this 
weekend, the corporation an- 
nounced last night 
A Joint statement from Paul 
Jackson, BBC head of enter- 
tainment, and the long-run- 
ning presenter, Noel Ed- 
monds, hinted at production 
problems but managed to pre- 
serve a united front 
Last Saturday’s early eve- 
ning show was replaced by a 
repeat of the Best of Noel’s 
House Party after BBC man- 
agement said the live show 


had been withdrawn “due to 
unforeseen circumstances”. 

Tbe hiatus appears to reflect 
a squeeze on production costs. 
Every BBC department is sup- 
posed to produce 10 per cent 
savings year on year to help 
fund the corporation’s conver- 
sion to digital broadcasting. 

Both the BBC and Mr Ed- 
monds's spokesman declined 
to comment on reports that 
Mr Edmonds walked out as a 
result of a row about budgets 
and programme quality. 

The series will restart this 
Saturday with a live “special 
echtion of Noel’s Greatest Got- 
chas”. Its normal run will 
resume on January 17. 

“We are looking at a posi- 
tive way forward to refresh 
Noel's House Party," Mr 


Jackson said. “We are half- 
way through an exhausting 22 
week run of extremely com- 
plex live shows. It was impor- 
tant for us all to step back and 
look at our plans for tbe 
remaining shows to ensure 
that we can offer viewers pro- 
grammes that will surprise, 
delight and entertain them in 
the future. Just as we have 
done in the past” 

He added: “Noel Edmonds 
is a major talent and his long 
relationship with the BBC 
win continue.” 

Mr Edmonds said: “House 
Party has been an incredible 
success story tor the last 
seven years. We have a great 
team and 1 love hosting it 
every Saturday night 
"T have every confidence 
that the BBC will continue to 
provide the support and coiif- 
mitment to guarantee Its ac- 
knowledged position as Brit- 
ain’s top family show." 


garage he had added, which 
the the council had told 
Mm . had to be in original 
stone gather than cladding. 

Dot he imagined wrong. 
Despite ministers 

bating battled against peb- 
ble-dash fronts and coun- 
cils being given extra pow- 
ers to stop DP? enthusiasts 
modernising period homes, 
the council has ordered 
him to replace the un- 
sigh tly r endering or face 
prosecution,. 


Paedophile documentary 
‘platform for criminals’ 


Europhile Patten backs Hague 




anger over the 
♦hat pro-European Tories are 
prepared , to babk Tony Blair 
over the single currency. 


You’ve just 
spotted a low cost 
personal loan. 




T HE NSPCC demanded 
yesterday that the 
makers of a “chilling” 
Channel 4 documen- 
tary in which self-confessed 
paedophiles advocate sex 
with children should hand 
over mcrimmatmg evidence 
to tbe police. 

The programme, to be 
broadcast on Thursday, was i 
also accused by care workers 
of achieving a mainstream 
television first — p r opaga n da 
for child molesters. 

Paul Cavadino, spokesman 
for the National Association 
for the Care and Resettlement 
of Offenders, said tbe pro- 
gramme gave a platform to 
men who saw nothing wrong 
with criminal activities 

t riilnh t ranmwHcod rfliflrirwi 
Titled The Devil Amongst 
Us, the programme features 
interviews with five paedo- 
philes. Three have been con- 
victed of sex offences. 

Speaking without their 
faces hidden; they argue for 
tiie right to have sex with 
children lament that soci- 
ety forces them underground. 

Mr Cavadino said It was 
morally Indefensible for such 
arguments to be broadcast 
“It is quite wrong for a main- 
stream TV channel to give 
airspace to someone trying to 
Justify activities that have a 



Cohn who made a video featuring naked boys 


lifelong damag in g effect OH 
children. 

“This highlights the offend- 
ers who don’t see that what 
they do is wrong. They justify 
the offences to themselves 
and those people who haven’t 
been convicted could have 
their views reinforced.” 

The NSPCC, which led criti- 
cism against The End of 
Alice, a novel about a violent 
paedophile, said the pro- 
gramme was unbalanced. 

“It is unfortunate that the 
film does not take the child's 
perspective into account as 
wan as the perpetrator’s.” No 

adult survivor speaks, nor is 
there any information on the 


damage survivors deal with 
throughout their lives. 

“It is a chilling account of 
how men who have no moral 
scruples and who do not 
share the values of our soci- 
ety, operate In sexually abus- 
ing children. 

“The programme makers 
should hand incriminating 
information to the police.” 

Dea Burkett, the journalist 
who made the film, said show- 
ing (he true fece of paedo- 
philes armed society with the 
knowledge to protect chil- 
dren. “Having knowledge of 
an enemy does not defeat him 
but it does mate us stronger.” 
One paedophile Inter- 


viewee. aged 50, said the cam- 
paign to legalise sex between 
children and adults was ham- 
strung by misunderstanding. 

He said sex with a child did 
not have to Involve penetra- 
tion. “It's normally fondling, 
mutual masturbation, kissing 
and cuddling; In general the 
same things that heterosex- 
uals do with one another." 

Arguing that sex with a 
child was not abuse if it was 
consensual, he said eight- 
year-olds could easily be at- 
tracted to a 50-year-old like 
hiiri- 

“I would hope that it's be- 
cause I would have a kind 
personality, be kind to the 
child, be loving and tender.” 

Gill, a 75-year-old suffering 
terminal cancer, told the pro- 
gramme he deserved sympa- 
thy for having been forced to 
keep bis paedophlllc tenden- 
cies a secret from his former 
wife, two adult children and 
fellow trade unionists. 

Colin, aged 47, defended an 
amateur video he made, 
which led to a conviction of 
possessing indecent material. 

Any of the three boys 
shown, said Colin, “can look 
at tiie shots of his own naked 
body and say, ‘Oh look at that! 
That’s me!’ And it fills a child 
foil of confidence and does 
him an awftil lot of good. If 
there’s one thing I love to see, 
it’s children enjoying 
themselves.” 


‘Urge’ made youth stab woman 
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Duncan Ca mpbell 
Crlnm Corrsepondont 

A TEENAGER plunged a 
knife up to its hilt in a 
woman’s head on a train 
because an "urge” came over 
him. He later dialled 999 and 
told the police that he had 
been “a prat”, an Old Bailey 
jury was told yesterday. 
Alison Kennedy, aged 28, an 

educational officer for the 
KfriWp lg Sclerosis Society to 
Northern Ireland, had been in 
London with her mother for a 
weekend visit and was travel- 
ling to bar sister’s home in 
Guildford to Surrey tn March. 


Gino Connor, prosecuting, 
said that MS Kennedy was ah 
■meat. alone on the train. She 
noticed a Ml , slim ynimg man 
with a akfahaad haircut walk- 
ing past bar and then returning 
to ha- carriage. Shortly after- 
wards, she felt a sharp pain and 
Wood on her bwwi She had 
been stabbed with such force 
that the knife was buried up to 
its hilt in her bead. 

Robot Bucfcland, aged 18, 
of no fixed abode, pleaded 
! guilty to wounding hut dotted 
attempted murder. 

The Jury heard that Ms 
Kennedy managed to walk 
towards the rear of the train 
where a passenger made her 


sit down and talked to her 
until the train entered Clan- 
don station where he pulled 
the communication cord. She 
was treated by paramedics 
and later at tbe National Hos- 
pital for Neurology and 
Neurosurgery in London. 

Mr Connor told the jury, Ms 
Kennedy was now visually , 
handicapped, at risk of post- 
traumatic epilepsy and was , 
permanently damaged' emo- 
tionally. She could not drive 
and was unlikriy to be able to 

work again. 

The court heard that Buck- 
land had tried to open the 
train doors while the train 
was moving and had run off 


when It reached Clandon. But 
he returned and dialled 999 
from a phone booth. 

A tape recording of the call 
was played to the jury. Asked 
by tbe operator why he bad 
stabbed the woman, he says 
that an “urge” had come over 
him. u i tried to stop myself 
but I couldn’t. Tm a prat, 
aren’t I?” He asked for the 
police to be sent He added: “If 
you don't hurry up, Tm going 
to kill myself." 

He told police later: “I can’t 
believe she win live after the 
way I stabbed her ... I have 
been so stupid. I don’t know 

what mad e me do it” . 

The case continues. 
















6 WORLD NEWS 

Germany wants Schengen shelved to halt atide of migrants, but Greece has given them hope, write Ian Traynor an e en 

EU passport-free regime buckles 




\ Knrdteh boy (left) looks through a fence of a refugee camp fax ItaJy, 

yesterday, while (above) illegal immigrants in Athens wait outside a 
regularise their status for the first time. They will be granted temporary work permits 
before getting renewable residence permits photographs, marc uapchta ** iowsa ckwwmaki 

‘In view of this threatening situation, western 
Europe must view itself as a security community. 

All our countries are potential destinations rf the 
beginnings are not stamped out’ 

Manfred Kanther, German interior minister 

‘When there is a mass immigration, the principles 
should be different to those in day-to-day 
immigration. The principles in this case are that 
Europe should have the responsibility to control 
immigrant flows as completely as possible’ 


ERMANY yester- 
day reacted to the 
plight of Kurdish 
boat people in the 
Mediterranean by 
seeking to lay down the law to 
southern European countries 
on immigration. Calls were 
also made for the suspension 
of the Schengen regime which 
enables passport-free travel 
among nine European Union 
countries. 

Manfred Kanther, the Ger- 
man interior minis ter, told 
Italy and Greece to get tough 
on immigrants and demanded 
that the exodus of Kurds from 
the Middle East be "stamped 
out". 

Gerhard Glogowskl. the 
social democratic interior 
minister of Lower Saxony, 
called for the Schengen ac- 
cords to be shelved unless 
Italy reversed its policy of of- 
fering asylum to Kurdish 
immig rants. 

The EU must form a co- 
ordinated policy to deal with 
illegal Kurdish immig rants, 
the French foreign minis ter, 
Hubert Vedrine. said in Lis- 
bon. He was speaking ahead 
of a meeting of EU experts in 
Brussels tomorrow to discuss 
the operation of the Schengen 
regime amid the crisis. 

Italy, which said It would 
grant political asylum to gen- 
uine Kurdish Immigrants 
fleeing persecution, has taken 
in more than 1,200 migrants 
in the past week and is poised 
to receive many more. EU 
states, particularly Germany 
and France, fear they will 
pour northwards to other 
Schengen states. 

“The EU should do every- 
thing passible to have a co- 
ordinated homogenous posi- 
tion on this subject,” Mr 
Vedrine told a news confer- 
ence. “When there is a mass 
immigration, the principles 
should be different to those in 
day-tO-day immi gration. 

-Hie principles in this case 
are that Europe should have 
the responsibility to control 
immig rant flows as completely 
as possible." 

France has sent police rein- 
forcements to its border with 
Italy to prevent Kurds enter- 
ing the country, and Mr 
Kanther said police on Ger- 
many's southern border were 
poised to reinforce the fron- 
tier at the slightest Indication 
of a migrant surge. 

Mr Kanther, while not sup- 
porting Mr Glogowskl ’s call 
to shelve Schengen, outlined 


measures which would effec- 
tively suspend the free-bor- 
ders regime. “In view of this 
threatening situation, west- 
ern Europe must view itself 
as a security community." he 
said. 

He called on Italy to erect 
road checkpoints to prevent 
the immigrants moving north 
to join the 500,000 Kinds liv- 
ing in Germany, and urged 
Greece and Turkey to look 
out for illegal Immigrants 


at ports and ferry terminals. 

"All our countries are po- 
tential destinations If the be- 
ginnings are not stamped 
out" Mr Kanther said. "Italy 
and Greece in particular must 
take much tougher action 
against Illegal immi gration " 

Thousands of illegal immi- 
grants swamped Greek labour 
offices yesterday as Athens 
moved to legalise almost half 
a mm in n refugees for the first 
time. The rush came as 


Greece stepped up patrols in 
the Aegean, amid fears of a 
mass influx of Kurds from 
Turkey. 

The socialist government 
said It had sent scores of 
coastguard officials, armed 
with assault rifles and trained 
by the country’s special 
forces, to patrol the seas. 

Since the doors were 
opened to illegal migrants on 
January 1, more than 20,000 
refugees from Europe, Africa 


and Asia have besieged gov- 
ernment offices to apply for 
work and residence permits. 
Under the law. immigrants 
will be granted temporary 
work permits before being 
issned with renewable, two- 
year residence permits. 

The government says the 
move is aimed as much at 

controlling the economic mi- 
grants — who have rapidly 
boosted Greece's booming 
black labour market — as it is 


at providing them with a bet- 
ter life. In recent years, grow- 
ing numbers, not least from 
Albania, have been blamed 
for soaring crime. 

“Now that they know there 
are certain conditions to fulfil 
if they want to be legal, like 
living in this country for at 
least two years, they might 
think twice before entering 
It," said an official at the 
labour ministry. But critics 
believe the move is another 


crack in fortress Europe, al- 
though Greece is not a mem- 
ber of the Schengen group. 

Karim Rezaul a Bangladeshi 
aged 36. waiting outside the 
mam Athens labour office, 
said he had “prayed and wept" 
for three years for this mo- 
ment. “! first heard that 
Greece was thinking of legalis- 
ing immigrants when I got to 
Iran, three years ago." he said. 

Mr Rezaul who had walked 
across the border from Istan- 


bul added: “News travels tost 
among immigrants. We always 
keep each other Informed." 

Seth Mensah. a Ghanaian 
aged 34. whu was standing be- 
hind him in the heaving 
crowd, said: "I’ve been work- 
ing on ships here for seven 
years. 

"Once I've got re;il docu- 
ments in my hjinds. I'll be 
able to travel freely across 
Europe. Europe will Just have 
to accept me." 



Discord on monetary union 


Brussels mandarin dampens job hopes 


Martin Walker In Brussels 




UROPE'S 18 million 
unemployed should 
not expect to be 
I helped directly by the 
coming of the single currency 
or by Europe's monetary poli- 
cies. the European Union’s 
top Finan cial mandarin said 
yesterday. 

Sir Nigel Wicks, chairman 
of the powerful EU monetary 
committee, deliberately 
dashed the hopes of European 
MPs, and of the French gov- 
ernment, that the growth and 
stability pact agreed at the 
Amsterdam summit would 
put foil employment high on 
the agenda for the new Euro- 
pean central bank. 


“I would not regard mone- 
tary policy as an instrument 
for solving unemployment It 
is an instrument for dealing 
with inflation," he told the 
European parliament’s mone- 
tary committee. 

“If you have price stability 
and an expectation of price 
stability, that is the best con- 
tribution monetary policy can 
make to unemployment But 
it cannot itself solve 
unemployment ' ' 

European MPs were visibly 
dismayed by Sir Nigel’s stern 
orthodoxy. 

"What of the fight against 
mass unemployment?" said 
Christa Ran dzio- Plato. the Ger- 
man Social Democrat chair- 
woman of toe parliament’s 
committee. “What chance Is 


there erf a more reasonable 
monetary policy, or do we have 
to expect even more interest 
rate increases when they are 
too high anyway?" 

She and British labour 
MEP Alan Donnelly are lead- 
ing the European parlia- 
ment's campaign to make the 
single-currency planners and 
the new European central 
bank more accountable. 

In what promises to be a 
prolonged clash between toe 
parliament and officials over 
economic policy, the question 
is whether the euro should be 
run for the benefit of the 
banks and the markets, or of 
the European people as a 
whole. 

In an exchange which could 
almost have been taken from 


a Yes, Minister script. Sir 
Nigel offered endless assur- 
ances about “dialogue being 
ever more important", while 
repeatedly insisting that all 
such dialogue with the politi- 
cians "must respect the inde- 
pendence of the European 
central bank". 

Sir Nigel's committee is one 
of the most influential but se- 
cretive erf Brussels institu- 
tions. Composed of officials 
from the finance ministry and 
central bank of each member 
state, it has been the custo- 
dian of fiscal orthodoxy and 
one of the most powerful (and 
unelected) institutional forces 
pushing the establishment of 
the single currency. 

"There were doomsayers 
who prophesied turbulence in 


the exchange rate mechanism 
as we approached the critical 
period. I am glad to say they 
were wrong." he told the par- 
liament’s committee. In a rare 
display of personal commit- 
ment to the single currency. 

He added that fiscal ortho- 
doxy was the reason the euro 
was still on track. “Although 
this has been a period erf same 
turbulence in other curren- 
cies, this has not been the 
case in Europe because oT the 
consistent application for sev- 
eral years now of sound 
policies." 

Although its deliberations 
are secret Sir Nigel’s commit- 
tee is seen by MEPs as the 
European body most deter- 
mined that the single curren- 
cy’s priority should be to im- 


press the markets with its 
orthodoxy. 

“The ElTs economic and 
monetary committee is 
clearly dominated by the 
monetary faction,” Ms Rad- 
zio-Plath said yesterday. Even 
the United States federal 
reserve board had a commit- 
ment to fun employment writ- 
ten into its statutes, which, 
she said, was more than could 
be said for the new European 
central bank. 

Mr Donnelly warned that 
accountability would be fur- 
ther reduced as preparations 
for the euro cut the powers of 
the individual central banks, 
and so reduced the influence 
of national parliaments. 


Hugo Young, paga 9 


Jittery Germans mourn 
their doomed mark 


Ian Traynor In Bonn 


A FRESH boat of euro 
angst and premature 
nostalgia for the 
national currency is grip- 
ping Germany six months 
before the country cele- 
brates the 50th birthday of 
the mark by presiding over 
its funeral. 

The first opinion poll of 
1998, published yesterday, 
registered growing reluc- 
tance to relinquish the 
mark — the laHsnian of 
post-war German prosper- 
ity and democracy — and 
little faith in the politi- 
cians' promises of a suc- 
cessful single currency. 

It comes as manifestoes 
against the single currency 
are rolling off the presses, 
and a legal challenge is 
being prepared to save the 
mar k. 

Opposition to the euro 
and the groundswell of ner- 
vousness about losing the 
mark, however, will not 
dissuade Chancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl from ensuring at 
a European Union meeting 
In May that everything is 
done to establish the euro. 
In his view the single cur- 
rency Is a watershed mak- 
ing monetary union Irre- 
versible, entrench 
Germany in a wider Europe 


and give a hefty push to 
European political union. 

The poll of 1,000 people in 
Der Spiegel magazine 
showed 56 per cent against 
trading the mark for the 
euro, up from 49 per cent In 
the same poll a year ago. 
Three out of four Germans, 
including many supporters 
of Mr Kohl's Christian 
Democrats, believed the 
euro would be weaker and 
softer than the mark. 


Three formidable 
state premiers could 
try to tap public 
anxiety on the euro 


Although the looming 
challenges to the govern- 
ment’s pro-euro policies In 
the constitutional court 
may have little ultimate 
bearing on the key euro de- 
cisions. the publicity given 
to the euro-sceptics' argu- 
ments looks likely to rein- 
force mass antagonism to 
the single currency. 

Two senior economists, a 
lawyer and a former cen- 
tral banker are to lodge 
their complaint with the 
supreme court next Mon- 
day, arguing that the euro's 


launch In a year's time 
should be postponed be- 
cause the terms for the 
single currency will not 
have been properly met. 

An anti-euro book, with 
contributions by 41 experts. 
Is being rushed oat to ac- 
company the challenge. It 
makes plain that the scep- 
tics’ aim is not merely to 
have the euro delayed, but 
for the policy of monetary 
union to be abandoned. 

Wolfgang Sch&nble. Mr 
Kohl’s number two, has sig- 
nalled that the government 
Is not worried about the 
resort to the court. But its 
problems are more likely to 
surface politically. 

Three of the country’s 
most formidable state pre- 
miers — Edmond Stoiber of 
Bavaria, Gerhard SchrAder 
of Lower Saxony, and Kurt 
Biedenkopf of Saxony — 
are trenchant critics of the 
chancellor’s single-cur- 
rency policies and could fay 
to tap public anxiety. 

Bavaria's ruling Christian 
Social Union is poised for a 
bruising euro row at a meet- 
ing tomorrow ahead of elec- 
tions later thla year. The 
party is split between Mr 
Stoiber and the party leader, 
Theo Walgel Mr Kohl's fi- 
nance minister who is one of 
the architects of the single 
currency regime- 


Hue demands French 
referendum on Europe 


Paul Webster In Paris 


T HE Communist Party 
leader, Robert Hue, de- 
fied the Socialist prime 
minister. Lionel Jospin, yes- 
terday by demanding a new 
referendum on Europe's 
future and monetary union. 

The move adds to growing 
tension between the Socialists 
and its partners in the gov- 
erning coalition, the Commu- 
nists and Greens, which have 
openly supported jobless 
people occupying welfare of- 
fices in big cities to protest at 
action by the labour minister, 
Martine Aubrey. 

Mr Hue threatened a parlia- 
mentary revolt over Europe, 
pointing out that his MPs had 
already abstained over key 
Socialist measures on Immi- 
gration and nationality. 

In bypassing Mr Jospin and 
taking his referendum de- 
mand to President Jacques 
Chirac. Mr Hue Indirectly 
gave notice of a leftwing split 
over Europe in local elections 
in March. 

The move came after the 
French constitutional council 
— a supreme court — ruled 
that the recent Amsterdam 
treaty could be applied only 
after constitutional amend- 
ments. Such changes can be 
made with the joint approval 
of the national assembly and 


senate — a non-risk solution 
proposed by Mr Jospin — or 
by referendum. 

Although the Communist 
Party dropped its opposition 
to European unity, which it 
considered as capitalist in- 
spired, Mr Hue said some de- 
cisions — Including the intro- 
duction of the euro — went 
beyond ratified agreements. 

“Since the Maastricht refer- 
endum, decisions have been 
taken that restrict the adop- 


Bypassing Jospin, 
he indirectly gave 
notice of a leftwing 
split over Europe 


don of new policies of human 
and social progress which the 
French electorate chose in 
May and June," he said. 

“Are we going to confirm or 
accentuate current choices 
that place Europe under the 
domination of financial mar- 
kets? Or are we going to 
change direction towards a 
social Europe where money 
win be used to create jobs?" 

He said the Communists 
would hold a national demon- 
stration on January 18 
against the single currency. 

Apparently speaking on be- 


half of Mr Jospin, the justice 
minister , Elisabeth Guigou, 
and the education minister. 
Claude Allegre, said the gov- 
ernment was against a refer- 
endum because France had 
already voted for Europe. 

The dispute could not have 
come at a worse time for Mr 
Jospin whose government Is 
being criticised for its hand- 
ling of the sit-in by unem- 
ployed seeking a special end- 
of-year payment of £800, 
added to the dole. 

Despite a government offer 
erf about £50 million for train- 
ing programmes, 15 welfare 
centres — including eight in 
the Marseilles region — were 
still occupied yesterday. 

The leader of the Green 
movement and environment 
minister. Dominique Voynet, 
said the labour minister had 
not dealt with the fundamen- 
tal issue. “We need strong 
social action so that we don't 
forget the commitments we 
made during the election 
campaign,” she said. 

Tim Communist-led trade 
union, CGT, and groups rep- 
resenting the jobless said Ms 
Aubry had rejected legitimate 
claims. But the secretary-gen- 
eral of the Socialist-led CFDT, 
Nicole Notat, who also admin- 
isters the unemployment 
fund, said the protest was a 
media operation intended to 
manipulate distress. 



Paid Webster In Parts 


Maurice Papon on his way to court in Bordeaux yesterday 

‘If we had talked like we do 
today we would have 
been shot,’ Papon tells court 

The often interrupted hear- 
ing is in its fourth month, but 
there have been only 40 days 
of evidence so far. 

Yesterday the court heard 
the prosecution's first de- 
tailed evidence of the suffer- 
ing of 444 Jews, including 
about 80 children, who left 
Bordeaux in a deportation 
train on August 25. 1942. Doc- 
uments signed by Mr Papon 
authorising police to arrest 
children were shown to the 
court. 

Some of the witnesses were 
related to children sent to die 
in Germany. Among them 
was Therese Stopnicki. aged 
61, who was six when her sis- 
ters Nelly, five, and Rachel 
two, were arrested while stay- 
ing in a hostel kept by a Jew- 
ish organisation. Their photo- 
graphs were shown to the 
nine-member jury. 

Mr Papon allegedly author- 
ised the arrest between 1942 
and 1944 of 1,560 Jews who left 
in eight trains for the transit 
camp at Drancy near Paris 
before being murdered in 
Germany. 


AURICE Papon, aged 87. 
returned to the dock at 
Bordeaux Assizes yesterday 
after a two-week adjournment 
to foce survivors of Jewish 
families who allege that he 
went beyond his orders to de- 
port nearly 200 children who 
were gassed in Auschwitz. 

Despite concern about his 
health the former Vichy offi- 
cial who is charged with 
crimes against humanity, put 
up a vigorous defence when 
the prosecution accused him 
of collaborating with the Nazis 
— even after he knew of the 
fate of Jews rounded up by 
French police. During cross- 
examination by the judge, he 
said that his only fault was na- 
ivety In trying to negotiate ex- 
ceptions with toe Germans, 
who had “the hypocrisy typi- 
cal of their race". 

We did not have the possi- 
bility to do any better," he 
said. “If we had talked like we 
do today we would have been 
shot" 




Britain is swinging because 
Pulp, Oasis, Portishead and 
most of the British artists 
were subsidised by the DSS 
before they made it big. 

Life on the dole 
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rder suspect asks for private meeting with judge to protest at his brother’s presence in court 
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Una bomber trial disrupted 
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Theo Kaczynski’s mother, 
Wanda, and brother. David 


T HE suspected Uha- 
bomber Killer, 
Theodore Kaczyn- 
ski, delayed the 
opening day of his 
trial in Sacramento, Califor- 
nia, yesterday, by demanding 
to make a statement; prompt- 
ing the judge to retire to 
chambers with counsel. 

It was believed that Mr Kao 
zynski protested at the pres- 
ence of his brother in the 
courtroom and raised further 
issues relating to bis lawyers 
In a private meeting with 
Judge Garland Burrell 
After arguing with his de- 
fence team for a winnth over 


the issue of his allegedly de- 
fective mental state, the 
prickly former nurfhg profes- 
sor forced, them last week to 

abandon the strategy. 

Mr Kaczynski, aged SS, is 
an trial for the murder of two 
Californian znen and the 
maiming of two others during 
a 17-year terrorist campaign 
across America. If found 
guilty, he could face the death 
penally. 

Yesterday's hearing should 
have opened with the usual 
statements to the jury as de- 
fendants can, speak out only 
when giving evidence or in a 
statement prim: to wwtmHng 
if found guilty. 

Mr Kaczynski maria hw; 

request for a moo tin g calmly 
and deliberately, explaining 


that he could not stand up be- 
cause federal marshals told 
him he had to stay seated. 

“I want to make a state- 
ment," he naid , clutching a 
marifta envelope. The judge 
immediately called a recess. 

David Kaczynski, a social 


worker who reluctantly told 
authorities of his suspicions 
about his brother, arrived at 
the court with their octoge- 
narian mother, Wanda. He 
nwife no mmmai t 
Both relatives are expected 
to give evidence, but the gov- 
ernment's decision to seek 


♦Ha riwatb penal ty hoc nngw prf 

David who understood it 
would be waived in return for 
his cooperation. 

Thf» defendant ign ored b»« 
family in court, even while 


his mother wept He also ig- 
nored Hia defence cotmseL 

Davld led FBI agents fro his 
brother’s mountain cabin in 
Montana hi 1996. "A moun- 
tain of evidence” was alleg- 
edly found inside, according 
to tbe prosecution, inrjhvfing 
a version of a 35,000-word 
“manifesto" den o uncing mr>d - 
em society and its technol- 
ogy. The essay was printed in 
two big US newspapers. 

Mr Kaczysnki is alleged to 
have killed three people and 
injured 29 others, all of whom 
were connected with high- 
technology or environmen- 
tally threatening jobs. He al- 
legedly made the mail bombs 
at his cabin. 

The jury win also hear 
about the secret code alleg- 


edly used by the former aca- 
demic. The fiaahH i*H anrt 

relatively simple handwritten 
code used a grid and numbers 
to represent letters. The FBI 
fiatmii to have found the key 
among the jumble of belong- 
ings in wihin , which had 
neither electricity nor run- 
ning water. 

SUB to be decided by the 
jndge Is the use of "before and 
after” photographs of Mr Kac- 
zynski, which the defence 


wants to show the jury as a 
subtler T pAwtai derangement 
argument. An earlier photo 
shows a neatly combed Kac- 
zynski In a collar and tie and 
sports coat in his university 
days. The other depicts an un- 
kempt and bearded figure in 
stained ragged clothes. 



Netanyahu 
survives 
budget test 


David Shaman fes Jerusalem 



INYAM IN Netan- 
yahu survived a cru- 
jcial vote in the Is- 
raeli parliament 
yesterday, the first test of his 
depleted coalition since for- 
eign minister David Levy's 
resignation plunged the gov- 
ernment into crisis. 

The prime minister won the 
Knesset vote on his budget by 
a comfortable margin of 58-52, 
with only one abstention from 
his party’s backbenchers. The 
budget — and Its large hand- 
outs to the ultra-Orthodox 
and Jewish settlers — was a 
key fector in Mr Levy's resig- 
nation cin Sunday. 

While the size of his vote 
brought a smile to Mr Netan- 
yahu's face, many politicians 
believe it will not stay there 
for long. He faces another 
confidence motion aa early as 
next week, brought by the 
leftwing Meretz party. 

After that Mr Netanyahu 
must finaDy reveal the extent 
of a promised Israeli with- 
drawal from foe West Bank 
when he meets President BUI 
Clinton at the White House in 
a fortnight- One of his coali- 
tion partners has promised to 
bring him down If he goes 
ahead with the pullout, whSe 
another has promised to do 
tbe same if he does not 
It Is just conceivable that 
having secured cabinet ap- 
proval for a farther troop 
redeployment, Mr Netanyahu 
could secure cross-party sop-, 
port in the Knesset and risk 
angering the far-right parties. 
But then be feces a new di- 
lemma, the bitter stand-off be- 
tween Orthodox and secular 


factions over the conversion 
law, which would legally de- 
fine Jews as Orthodox only, 
excluding Reform and secnlar 
Jews. 

In spite of the widely held 
view that be is Jiving an bor- 
rowed time, Mr Netanyahu in- 
sists there win be no early 

poll "I know they’re the fash- 
ion now and everyone is doing 
the maths, but what can you 
do? This gg wrnmgnt, this co- 
alition and this prime minis- 
ter don’t work according to 
regular maths,” he said. 

“We’ve passed the budget 
and we are now embarking an 
a new diplomatic path be- 
cause the hard part is behind 
us. The possibilities of start- 
ing a step that win lead to a 
permanent peace arrange- 
ment are before us.” 

Since- last April President 
Clinton hag been refusing to 
see Mr Netanyahu, but the Is- 
raeli leader confirmed the 
forthcoming meeting would 
go *Tn««d- The United States’ 

■^Ufe-hevR-wfccCfet next Jo: 

with the finer other members 
of his Geshfir faction. Without 
Mr Levy, Mr Netanyahu wiB. 

from ri gh^i^ng&rs^torSl 
back the “significant and 
credible!' West Bank re- 
deployment the US seeks. 

Ehud Barak, leader of the 
opposition Labour party, said 
foe government's days were 
numbered. “It is a plane run- 
ning out of fud that is about to 

r raoH f ntn Bia TnnrmtgtTifrfrV* ^ 


Black consumers 
shake up Brazil 


Business is ignoring 
a monthly market 
worth £300m, writes 

Candace Piette 

in Sao Paulo 


MTIONAL Brazil- 
ian attitudes towards 
_ race and colour have 
been ahafcen by a report on 
the consumer habits of 
Afro-BrazUlans. 

It reveals that, although 
most Mack Brazilians are 
still poorer, less educated 
and have a shorter life ex- 
pectancy than whites, an 

educated black middle class 
of 7 millio n people, with a 
total disposable Income of 
around £300 million, now 
exists. But this group feels 
It Is being Ignored by those 
in economic power.. 

Tim report fe published by 
a Sao Paulo-based market- 
ing company, ^Srot tera 
rnmmmiirtit ioM. and baaed 
on interviews with Afro- 
BrazUfens in SS states. _ 
It says that the new black 
middle class families h ave 
an average income of about 
£1,500 a month. Members 
are well-educated by Bra- 
zilian standards, having 
completed secondary 
school. A quarter or fam- 
ilies employ a domestic ser- 
vant A third own a per- 
sonal computer. _ ■ 

■ “I wanted to Show Brazil- 
ian business that there is a 
population the size of Jftn> 
tugaTs which is not being 
catered for/’ J* 

Grottera. president of Grot 
tera Communications- j * 
People Interviewed for 
the report 8»id theyfeoud 
it hard to buy produc ts d& - 
signed tor their sktairtype, 
colour and size. 


When a company used a 
W y* model In its advertis- 
ing — which is rare — the 
product bad a 71 per. cent 
acceptance rate am ong the 
interviewees, said Mr Grot- 
tera- Yet many company ex- 
ecutives said they did not 
want to identify their prod- 
ucts with blacks who wore 
on the whole “poor” and 
“ugly”- Others' said they 
feared losing market share 
nmmig whites if they tar- 
. geted blacks. 

‘The trouble is, the ques- 
tion of race in Brazil is a 
powerful Issue here,” said 
Mr Grottera. There is an. 
attitude that it is best to 

pretend there is Integration 

and not to recognise black 
people as different.” 

Mr Grottera believes 
companies are losing mil- 
lions by not targeting the 

black consumer. 

“It’s stunning to see the 
Brazilian ft « Wm retail In- 
dustry going bankrupt 
when you see 31 per cent of 
black people in the report 
saying they want more col- 
ourfal fabrics to suit their 

Ain colour.” . 

But there are signs of 
change, at least in same 
areas. -In December, Sao 
Paulo hosted the first trade 
fair for MaAhair, cl othing 
and cosmetic products, 
.which created £18ntfUtan' 
in badness. A new Satur- 
day. afternoon telev ision 
programme dealing .with 
black Issues, and with 
black presenters and per- 
formers, has st arted an the 
secondfJargest network. . . 

"Even Brazil's soap op- 
eras' now have sub-plots 
about black middle-class 
femm es. 1 * said Haroldo Me- 
cede, editor of anew maga- 
zine, Bach, targeted attfte 
black middle class. “What 
we are seeing here is the 
future.” 


Visiting Nation of Islam leader Louis Farrakhan kisses Winnie M an de la beneath a painting of her ex-husband in her 
Soweto home. He attacked the truth commission for interrogating a ‘warrior for Justice’ photograph: o 


Zapatistas block stock market 


PhO Ounson and Reuters 
In Mexico City 


S upporters of Zapa- 
tista rebels in southern 
Chiapas state blocked 
access to the Mexican stock 
market yesterday and occu- 
pied two radio sta tions In 
Mexico City, witnesses said. 

The demonstrators threw 
red paint at the stock market 
hni j ritn g an central Reforma 
Avenue and put coffins in the 
street to symbolise the deaths 
of 45 Indians massacred by 
paramilitaries Inst month in 
Chiapas. Trading was delayed 
for nearly 45 minutes. - 
At the same time as the 
stock market demonstration, 
dozens of other protesters 
wearing black ski masks and 
bandannas occupied two Mex- 
ico City radio stations and 
demanded that they broadcast 
a taped message from the 
Zapatistas. 

The protesters, mostly stu- 
dents, were members or sop- 
porters of the' Zapatista 
National Liberation front 
tbe political wing of the Zapa- 
tista National Liberation 
Army (EZLN), whose guerril- 
las rose up against the gov- 
ernment is Chiapas in Janu- 
ary 1994. 

The troubles in- Chiapas 
have dethroned an interior 
rnfaiater for foe second time 
President Ernesto Ze- 
dillo took office in 1994. Fran- 


Judge frees Robin Hoodlum 


QTATR prosecutors In 
OMexlcotaty have been 
left open-mouthed by a 
judge’s decision to free the 
self-canfesaed killer ofUS . 
citizen John Zdrate, shot 
dead tea t a xi In the c o u rse 
of a robbery on. December 
15, writes Phil Gunson. . 

According to tile 
prosecutor’s office. Judge 
Marfa Claudia Campuzano 
justified the release of 
Alfonso Gonzfilez Sanchez 
(aka “El Chucky") and Ms 
four accomplices on the 
grounds thathe was “a 
modern Robin Hood”. 

Not only did he "steal and 
redistri b ute what he 
Obtained by s teali n g", the 
judge said, but he paid his 


accomplices over the odds 
and “made no profit at alT*. 

The five were arrested on 
December 30, In possession 
of the taxi in which the 
crime was committed. 
Police said they confessed, 
and gave details of the 
Zarate kOJQng as well as 
admitting to another SO 
offences. 

The judge accepted the 
confessions, explicitly 
ruling out the possibility 
that they had been 
extracted under torture. 

The US embassy, which 
last month reiterated its 
wanting to US citizens 
about the dangers of taxis in 
Mexico City, declined to 
comment on the case. 


cisco Ochoa, the 

former agriculture minister, 
replaced EmfliQ Ghuayffet on 
Saturday. 

Mr Labastida, a former gov- 
ernor of Sinaloa state and the 
first economist to occupy the 
p/ref, has promised to submit 
his thoughts to the president 
at foe beginning of next week. 

This cnHd«n movement in 
an area of policy character- 
Ised largely by neglect over 
foe past two years was trig- 
gered. by the. Chiapas 
massacre. 

There have been no peace 


talks for more than a year. 
The government — supported 
by the rigfatwing National 
Action Party and conserva- 
tive dements in the Catholic 
church — has stated that the 
Zapatistas must first be dis- 
armed. This is Interpreted by 
some as a virtual declaration 
of war. 

There are, however, a few 
signs of hope. One is Presi- 
dent Zedillo’s order that the 
army suspend its over-zealous 
search for weapons in Zapa- 
tista «>mmuniHt»a . 

Another Is that Mr Labas- 


tida Is an ally of Mr Chuayf- 
fefs predecessor in file inte- 
rior ministry. Esteban Mocte- 
zuma. Mr Moctezuma’s policy 
of direct negotiations with the 
EZLN leader Subcomandante 
Marcos was derailed by Mr 
Zedillo’s decision to send the 
army Into Zapatista territory 
in February 1995. 

If foe government were to 
return to genuine negotia- 
tions, an early victim could 
be Chiapas governor Julio C6- 
sar Ruiz Ferro, whose posi- 
tion is more exposed since Mr 
Chuayffef s dismissal 

Julio Hernandez Ldpez, a 
commentator for foe news- 


paper La Jornada, said the 
removal of Mr Chuayffet 
would increase pressure for 
the dismissal of Mr Ruiz 
Ferro and his trial “on 
charges of possible responsi- 
bility in the crimes” commit- 
ted in Chiapas. 

The president of the opposi- 
tion Party of the Democratic 
Revolution, Andres Manuel 
Ldpez Obrador, told a rally in 
tbe Chiapas capital of Tuxtla 
Gutterrez at the weekend that 
the government’s approach to 
Chiapas would be a key indi- 
cator of the prospects for 
Meadco. 

Tf Impunity Is allowed to 
prevail here — and this is the 
apparent policy — Mexico 
will he entering a more intol- 
erant era of technocratic and 
neollberal authoritarianism,” 
he said. 


WORLD NEWS 7 


News in brief 


Cambodia’s king 
makes sudden exit 


CAMBODIA’S King Norodom S ihanouk abruptly left the 
country yesterday after backing away from offering his son, tbe 
exiled and deposed co-Drime minister Prince Norodom Ranar - 
lddh, an unconditional amnesty. 

Tbe ;king and Queen Monineath left the country on a commer- 
cial flight for Beijing. without notifying the co-prime ministers, 
Hun Sen a nd Uag Hunt. King Sihanouk, who been facing a 

barrage of criticism from same Hun Sen supporters in recent 
days, did not speak to reporters before boarding the flight. 

Prince Ranariddh, who fled the country last July on tbe eve of 
foe co up against him, was charged In his absence by a militar y 
roun with smuggling weapons and colluding with Khmer 
Rouge guerrillas. He has been told he must stand trial on his 
return. — Reuters, Phnom Penh. 


Sierra Leone attack ‘repelled’ 



SIERRA LEONE’S army said yesterday that it had repelled an 
attack mi the southern town ofBo by the Kamsjor militia force 
^WMtingAhnwd Tttfan Kabbah, the president ousted in a coup 

A military spokesman confirmed reports by aid workers of 
heavy fighting on the outskirts oTBo, ISO miles south of tbe capital 
fteetown. at the weekend. He ssdd 35 mfotiamen were killed and 
two troops dead. The figures could not be checked. 

Internatio n al aid warkere in Freetown raid c cBeag uesinBo 
had told them that calm bad returned yesterday. Hundreds of Bo’s 

re s iden t s wmh reported to be fleeing to oirtlying vinaroy pn 

Sunday. — Reuters. Freetown. 


Taliban rejects UN pleas 


THE Taliban isald yesterday that it would not allow the United 
Nations World Food Programme to alxfift emergency supplies to 
the opposition-held town ofBamlyan In central Afghanistan. Tbe 
airlift .was suspended last week after Taliban jets bombed the 
area, including the runway where a UN cargo plane was parked. 

A UN representative, scant to southern Kandahar tn nw- t 
Taliban leaders OP Saturday and negotiataanewd to flwtwm hlng - 
came awav ematv-banded A UN official in the P akistani cap ital 
Islamabad said the Taliban’s response had been “non-ccmmittar. 
But a Taliban spokesman In Kandahar said the answer was dean 
“We told the UN that they cannot fly into Bamlyan.” 

The UN fears an estimated 600,000 people lace serious food 
shortages by the end of winter. — AP, Kabul 


Bejjing ponders privatisation 


CHINA plans to Jay off U million railway workers within two 
years in a sweeping restructuring that could lead to the privatisa- 
tion of some lines, state media reported yesterday. 

Departments withto the ministry ofrailways not dealing with 
transport, such as engineering, construction and manufacturing, 
will compete on foe open market, the newspaper China Dally 
sakL Most ministry enterprises wffl.be required to adopt corpo- 
rate-style managpment, discarding centralised control and plan- 
ning, it added. 

The government would control main trunk lines, hut might 
lease or transfer management of some non-trunk lines, the deputy 
Tniniahn- of railways Thi Zhibnan, was quoted as saying- The 

government wants to cut industry losses, which last year racked 
£300 million, the newspaper said. — AP. Beijing . 


Children killed in fire 


THREE young children died in a house fire while their parents 
escaped unharmed with tfaeir lSmanth-oild baby in an aoddent 
caused by heavy storms sweeping Belgium, officials said yester- 
day. A firefighter in Halle, 12 miles south afBrussds, said strong 
winds swirling in foe chimney blew sparks back into tbe bouse 
late an Sunday and quiddy set it ablaze. The three children — 
aged three, five and six — were trapped. — AP, Brussels. 


Iranian Journalists protest 


IRAN’S unioai of journalists, in a rare protest, has accused the 
hard-lmefodiciaiy(±Moftryii« to obstruct pressfceednm, foe 
official Islamic Republic News Agency reported. 

A statement from the union, carried fay Ima late on Sunday, 
was designed to counter Comments fay AyatoDab Mohammad 
Yaxdi, foe head of the judicial system, who last week criticised 
Iraa for reporting foe arrest cf an opposition leader. 

The statement said: “Any measure to obstruct the free dissemi- 
nation of the news and information... is considered an interfer- 
ence in freedom of fire press.” Criticism of senior officials by tbe 
union is rare, but the Iranian media have become bolder since 
moderate Mohammed Khatami, was elected president in 
August — AP. Tehran. 


‘UFO’ Fossett falls to earth 


FOR THE fourth time yesterday, Steve Fossetf s hopes ofbecom- 
ing the Erst solo balloonist to fly non-stop around the world fell to 
earth. After piloting the balloon more than 7,000 miles and 
crossing the Slack Sea. he touched down at a ferm In the Krasno- 
dar region of south Russia, thwarted by equipment fell ure. 

*T decided that 1 needed to land because my equipment wasn’t 
going to make it around the world.'* Mr Fossett said. 

limfaaflPlBndwnka who was fixing his tractor In the Add 
when hesaw the craft floating towards him, said: “I was so scared 
I dropped my tools and started running away . I thought ft was a 
UFO that would take me away.” — AP, Krasnodar. 


Distrust thy neighbour 


BRITISH ditioanats In Kiev were forced to give up their new 
embassy bunding because ofUkrainian fears that they might spy 
on their neighbour, foe country's president, Leonid Kuchma, a 
Ukrainian newspaper said yesterday. 

“Officials were concerned that British diplomats, working near 
the president cfUkratoe, might not resist the temptation to listen 
to every word the presidait and his femily said,” tbe daily 
Vseuhrayinsklye Vedomosti reported. 

The embassy was to be located next door to tbe government's 
new six-storey buflding where Mr Kuchma and his family live on 
the top floor. A British diplomat said they had been offered 
compensation. — Reuters, Kiev. 


Turkish journalists fight back 



THE mother of murdered journalist Metin Goktepe protests 
yesterday at delays to the trial of foe il policemen accused of 
beating him to death In Istanbul three years ago. 

Meanwhile Turkey’s long-suffering journalists, fed up with 
regular beatings from over-zealous police, have come up with 
an Idea to protect themselves: protest waistcoats. 

The waistcoats carry the words, "No Hitting” on the back, 
with a picture of a police truncheon in a red circle with a line 
through it "We want to remind the police that the media is 
also serving a public duty and that beating us is illegal and 
inhuman e.” television cameramen said in a statement 
The problem has grown worse with foe recent rapid increase 
in foe number of television stations, although foe Turkish ^ 

police have always had a tad reputation for hitting first and 

asking questions later. One r amprompn said: "We hope they 

win see these signs and stop to think. We don’t want to 
provoke them.” — Chris Morris, Ankara. 
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Grim reading for males 

The moral? Everyone can improve not just boys 


SCHOOLS were given a new challenge 
yesterday — improving the perfor- 
mance of boys. Ministers have become 
alarmed by the degree to which boys 
are falling behind girls in both primary 
and secondary schools. Stephen Byers, 
the schools minister, could not have 
been blunter in his speech to an inter- 
national conference on school effective- 
ness in Manchester: “We must chal- 
lenge the laddish, anti-learning culture 
which has been allowed to develop over 
recent years and should not simply 
accept with a shrug of the shoulders 
that boys will be boys.” Good for Mr 
Byers. It is easy for opposition minis- 
ters to speak out against an anti-1 earn- 
ing culture, but much rarer to see an 
education minister accepting some- 
thing must be done. 

The official statistics released at the 
weekend make grim reading for males. 
They show girls outperforming boys at 
GCSE level in all but one local author- 
ity. In terms of the proportion of pupils 
obtaining five A to C grades at GCSE, 
the gap between boys and girls has 
widened nationally to nine per cent in 
the last decade. In some areas, 15 per 
cent more girls than boys are achieving 
this academic benchmark. In English, 
where the gap is widest, 59 per cent of 
girls are now achieving a grade C or 
better compared to 41 per cent of boys. 
But boys are no longer just behind in 
English, they now lag behind in what | 
once were regarded as traditional 
“male subjects” — maths, science, de- 
sign and technology. At the bottom of 
the pile, 28,500 boys leave school each 
year without any qualifications com- 
pared to only 21,500 girls. 

But not everything is new. Four de- 
cades ago girls were doing better than 
boys in the 11-plus requiring education 
a dminis trators to set a lower cut-off 
point for boys to ensure equal numbers 
of each gender went on to grammar 
schools. Although girls are less likely to 


fail A levels, boys collect more A 
grades. Researchers suggest boys take 
more risks than girls leading to both 
their higher proportion of A grades and 
their higher failure rates. Girls are 
much more concentrated round the av- 
erage. A similar pattern repeats itself at 
university with boys winning more 
first class degrees but also having a 
higher failure rate. 

What else is going on? Both boys and 
girls have improved their performance 
at GCSE but girls have accelerated 
ahead much fester. One reason is the 
nature of GCSE, which plays to girls' 
strengths in its emphasis on continual 
assessment of course work. Boys have 
always done better in sudden-death 
tests like end-of-year examinations. The 
differences between the genders in 
science and maths should not be exag- 
gerated. They are small. What has 
changed is the much larger numbers of 
girls taking maths and science, both of 
which are now compulsory subjects up 
to the age of 16. Most important of all, 
girls now have far more ambition than 
three decades ago. Equal opportunity 
policies have played their part So have 
the new opportunities generated by a 
hi-tech service economy. 

So what should schools do? First they 
should remember that most pupils 
could improve their standards — and 
not forget that 21,500 girls leave without 
any qualifications. Ministers are right 
to challenge education authorities to 
come up with their own schemes. Pol- 
icy makers still have a lot to learn. 
Ministers are keen to see more male 
teachers in primary schools. The 
research on male role models is ambiv- 
alent but if this means ministers will be 
ready to increase primary school pay, 
no-one should object The current liter- 
acy and numeracy task forces are 
aimed at 7 to ll-year-olds. They need to 
intervene earlier, beginning with nurs- 
ery school preparation. 


The messy threat to Stormont 

It needs a clear signal against extremism from David T rimble 


THE CYNICS who said it could never 
work must feel close to vindication. It 
has taken little more than a week for 
the Northern Ireland peace process to 
start unravelling, with some of its most 
serious players now warning that it is 
on the brink of collapse. The doomsay- 
ers always predicted the trouble would 
come from Sinn Fein/IRA. Yet now we 
have Sinn Fein’s chief negotiator urg- 
ing people not to despair — while a 
loyalist militant phones the BBC from 
his prison cell to warn that his group’s 
ceasefire could soon be called off. Sud- 
denly the men to fear are those claim- 
ing to be loyal to the Crown and the UK 

The trouble began with a single act — 
the Irish National Liberation Army’s 
murder of the loyalist militant, Billy 
Wright, inside the Maze prison. That 
touched off a series of reprisals which 
brought back all the familiar features of 
the conflict: fear, mistrust and bloody 
violence. Even then tbe problem 
seemed containable: both the INLA and 
Mr Wright’s Loyalist Volunteer Force 
could be cast as enemies of the peace 
process, a common threat to both main- 
stream unionism and nationalism. But 
security sources reiterated yesterday 
their belief that the attempted New 
Year’s Eve massacre at the Clifton Tav- 
ern was not the sole handiwork of the 
rejectionist LVF, but was helped (or 
more) by one of the mainstream groups 
represented at the Stormont talks. 

This poses a much deeper problem, 
suggesting that par amilitar y loy al ism 
is not just talking about breaking its 


ceasefire — it’s already done it The 
British Government is now in the odd 
position of simultaneously urging the 
Ulster Democratic Party to stay around 
the Stormont table, even as it must 
consider ejecting it for its ties to a 
group involved in violence. The feet 
that the UDP has denied the claim of 
complicity at Clifton gives London a 
breathing space, but it won’t last for 
long. And the Progressive Unionist 
Party has set a deadline of one week 
before deciding whether it stays with 
the peace process — or walks out in 
protest at “lop-sided" favouritism 
toward the republican side. 

The whole thing is a dreadful mess, 
with the loyalists playing the injured 
party while their gunmen wreak vio- 
lent havoc. The burden now must be on 
David Trimble, leader of the largest 
Unionist party. If he is serious about 
peace he needs to end the sniping from 
within his own ranks against the talks 
process, and against Mo Mowlam in 
particular, and make it clear he regards 
the negotiations as the only show in 
town — which they surely are. He has 
to carry that message to the loyalist 
prisoners if he meets them, as his 
deputy has suggested he might By 
staying silent, or by carping about Lon- 
don’s bias, he fuels the extremists who 
already condemn the peace process as 
illegitimate. If he fails now to do all he 
can to pull them back from the brink, 
he will expose his own party as a poodle 
of the hardmen — and condemn his 
beloved province to more bloodshed. 


When survival makes it worse 

If only Bibi’s nightmare would come true . . . 


WHEN GOVERNMENTS fall it is usu- 
ally called a crisis, and there is a cheer 
when they live on instead. With Binya- 
min Netanyahu’s limping regime in 
Israel, it is the reverse. Yesterday he 
survived the challenge to his budget, 
after Foreign Minister David Levy’s 
resignation, more easily than expected. 
Defeat would have kindled a spark, but 
his (probably temporary) victory has 
only deepened the cloud over Israeli 
politics and the peace process. 

The White House press spokesman 
went whistling in the dark to re-assure 
us that the new crisis made no differ- 
ence. “The Middle East peace process”, 
he said, “has always continued in its 
sometimes measured way despite inter- 
nal political developments (in Israel).” 
If by measured he means miniscule he 
is only too right No one would ever 
expect Mr Netanyahu, if he meets Presi- 
dent Clinton later this month, to deliver 
enough to revitalise the process. His 


insistence on subordinating peace to 
security — unlike Yitzhak Rabin who 
treated them as equally important but 
separate issues — ensures that But 
without his late foreign minister Mr 
Netanyahu will be, if possible, even less 
forthcoming as the coalition clutch of 
ultra-right/religious parties breathes 
heavily down his neck. 

Mr Netanyahu has sought to rally 
defectors with one of the most remark- 
able warnings to be delivered by an 
incumbent prime minister. A defeat for 
him will lead to an election which he 
would lose! And Israel under a Labour 
government would end up by being 
returned “to its pre-1967 borders.” 
That’s actually not a bad idea — though 
there Is no prospect that Labour would 
ever go that far. But a defeat for Bibi 
and at least a sporting chance of a 
government prepared to make a fair 
deal with the Palestinians? Now that 
would be worth cheering for. 



Letters to the Editor 


Straw poll: more 
results come in 

“THE main reason that drugs 
I destroy lives, ruin families, 
and undermine communities 
(Judge ends Straw fiasco, Jan- 
uary 3} is because they are il- 
legal, expensive and con- 
trolled by the criminal 
fraternity. To group the health 

risks of rannaMit, am phrt. 

amines (or ecstasy) — which, 
apart from their Qlegahty, are 

s imilar to but smaller than 

those of alcohol and tobacco — 
with those of crack cocaine or 
heroin is absurd. 

Until we can discuss the use 
of leisure drugs (including al- 
cohol and tobacco) sensibly, 
we will continue to lose the 
battle a gainst drugs just as 
those who imposed prohibi- 
tion on America did. 

The argument that cannabis 
use leads onto heroin abuse 
has as much logic behind it as 
to say that mother's milk 
leads on to all sorts of crimi- 
nal behaviour. It is the fact 
that cannabis users have to 
consort with criminals to get 
their supplies, and that th er e 
is a very strong financial in- 
centive to wean them onto ad- 
dictive drugs that accounts for 
such causal relationship as ex- 
ists between cannabis and 
heroin use. 

Let us have a royal commis- 
sion look into the whole mat- 
ter free from prejudice and the 
posturing of politicians. 

Prof Vincent Marks. 

93 Westbourne Terrace, 
London W26QT. 

P OOR Jack Straw dearly 
has a lot on his mind. On 
the Today programme, he 
mixed up the recreational use 
of cannabis with the medici- 
nal use. If the Home Secretary 
cannot understand that these 
issues are wholly separate, it 
is time for the politicians to 
withdraw. The inability to 
resolve even tbe simple prob- 
lem of prescribing cannabis to 
relieve pain and suffering in- 
dicates that both are impossf- 
ble issues for them. 

We need a broad agreement 
to find ways forward that do 
not involve the media or poli- 
ticians. Logic and common- 


sense can then prevafL Man- 
ning the barricades is no 
longer an option. 

Dr William G NoteutL 
James Paget Hospital, 

Great Yarmouth NR31 6LA. 

C AN Labour's spin-doctors 
spare us the sanctimo- 
nious breast-baring about how 
the Home Secretary put his 
principles before his family by 
turning-in his son to tbe 
police. In fact, the decisi o n 
was all about media manage- 
ment and was only taken after 
consultation w ith Number 10, 
following a phwip rail from a 
Fleet Street editor. Who 
knows what “parent'’ Straw 
might have done In the ab- 
sence of certain exposure? 
cur Peter Forrest. 
Conservative Group Leader. 
Haringey C-ouncfl. 

London N224LE. 

I N 9ome ways, Dawn Alford 
is as much a victim of tbe 
Jack Straw fiasco as his son. 
The pernicious world of our 
tabloid press, and in particu- 
lar the chimbing-down of the 
Dally Mirror, has led to a cir- 
culation war that entraps 
Journalist s as much as they 
entrapped William Straw. 
Jack Crttchiow. 

73 SherweD Hffl, 

Torquay TQJ2 6LX. 

M OST parents will have 
sympathy for Jack Straw. 
But wffl he now cease to con- 
demn parents — especially 
those in deprived areas with 
childcare difficulties? wm he 


introduce positive, rather 
than negative, measures? 

Dr Bob Holman. 

18 Finlarig Street, 

Glasgow G340AD. 

I S W illiam straw by any 
chance a friend of Kate Al- 
dridge of The Archers? 

Peter Barnes. 

21 Hanmer Road. 

Milton Keynes MK6 3AY. 


Warfare over welfare 


D AVED Plaehaud (Mil- 
lion more face poverty 
undo: Labour, January 
5) points out the dilemma fac- 
ing a government that is keen 
to reform welfare but must be 
careful not to malm thing s 
worse for poor households. 

It is not widely known that 
when the national minimum 
wage is introduced, the Gov- 
ernment will receive a sizable 
annual windfall. Even at a 
modest rate of £3£0 an hour, 
present benefit tapers will net 
tbe Government around £1.4 
bfiUonayear. 

This windfall ghnniri by re- 
invested in taridfng the as- 
pects of the bousing benefit 
system that discourage people 
from taking up work. Integrat- 
ing housing benefit and family 
credit into a new work credit 
would account for just £750 
million of this annual wind- 
fall. whilst helping more 
people into work. 

Jim Coulter. 

Chief Executive, 

National Housing Federation. 
175 Grays Dsn Road. 
rLondon WClX 8LP. 

T HE idea of introducing 
charges for the contracep- 
tive pQl in order to save £50 
million to spend elsewhere in 
a desperately flagging NHS is 
madness in the extreme 
(Abortions warning over pill 
charge, January l). The in- 
crease in demand for abortion 
alone will wipe out any sav- 
ings. never mind the inevita- 
ble increase in demand for 
social security benefits. Even 


If lone parent benefit is 
scrapped and child benefit Is 
taxed, DSS expenditure will 
increase. Then there's the ad- 
ditional cost an the education 
system that tbe explosion In 
unwanted and unplanned 
pregnancies will bring. 

Keeping within the Tories' 
spending HmHs is more than 
simply working within a dis- 
gustingly restrictive budget. 
It’s about New Labour adopt- 
ing the once Victorian notion 
of the undeserving poor, of 
you only get what you con pay 
for. This does not reflect the 
mood of caring that swept the 
country on May 1. 

Jill Mountfbrd. 

Welfare State Network, 

183 Queen’s Crescent, 

London NW54DS. 

R ICHARD Ahrams (Let- 
ters, January 3) correctly 
pointed out that reducing 
council rents would be an 
effective strategy that makes 
work pay and reduces poverty 
and welfare dependency. 

Five mini on people on low 
Incomes find that any in- 
crease In wages is largely lost 
through the withdrawal of 
family credit, housing and 
council tax benefit If all three 
tapers apply, tbe loss is 97p in 
the pound. If only the housing 
benefit taper applies, the loss 
is still 76p in the pound. While 
standard-rate taxpayers keep 
67p of every pound of extra in- 
come and higher-rate taxpay- 
ers keep 60p, reform is clearly 
necessary. 

Rents are the crucial factor. ! 


Average council rents In Lon- 
don are approaching £60 n 
week. A family with two chil 
dren win only start to keep 
67p in the pound for every’ 
pound their net weekly to 
come exceeds £231.91. If rents 
were £40 per week, the net in 
come figure would be £201.14: 
at £30 a week it falls to £185.75. 
Without earning a penny 
more, a family on £231.91 a 
week would gain SUM a week 
and £17.70 a week by reducing 
rents by £20 a week and £30 a 
week respectively. 

After fully reimbursing Lon- 
don’s councils for the loss in 
rental income, the cost to the 
Exchequer is minimal. A 
recent parliamentary answer 
revealed it as less than 2p for 
every pound reduction below 
£40 a week, even less if rents 
were over £40 a week. 

Cllr Peter Challfa. 

Chair, Association of London 
Government Housing Ctte. 

36 Old Queen Street. 

London SW1H9JF. 

■DON’T understand ail fee 
■foes about proposed reduc- 
tions In disability benefits. 
The answer for disabled 
people like myself is simply to 
stay in bed for most of the day. 
That way I can cut down on 
my food Intake and on my 
heating bills. If disabled 
people don’t have the audacity 
to go out, councils can also 
save money by not making 
public buildings accessible. 

Dr Christopher J GoodaH. 

24 Ouse Lea, 

Shipton Road, York Y03 6SA. 


A witness for 
Mr Motson 

W HY should John Motson 
be so pompously attacked 
for saying what is perfectly 
normal (Why this man needs 
to visit his optician. January 
5)? If you have not grown up 
amongst black people, then It 
can be difficult upon tbe in- 
stant to identify similar but 
different faces. 

1 remember being in a court 
once with Peter Herbert, then 
chairman of a barristers* eth- 
nic committee, whose defence 
of bis client was one of identi- 
fication. He suggested to the 
witness, a bank clerk who con- 
fronted the robber, that he 
might not easily be able to tell 
one black face from another so 
his evidence was not of much 
value. If he, of all people, fa 
allowed to say such things, 
then surely Mr Matson may? 

Unfortunately for Peter Her- 
bert's client, the bank teller 
was married to a black and 
had no difficulty to making 
his identification, and what 
will re-assure Mr Motson. he 
was not to the slightest of- 
fended by the suggestion Peter 
put to The bank clerk 
and Peter Herbert live in the 
real world. 

Jonathan Davies. 

1 Middle Temple Lane. 

London EC4. 

I SYMPATHISE with Mot- 
Ison's difficulty. Whenever I 
listen to sports commentators 
on radio or televison, I find it 
difficult to tell them apart. 
John Nicholson. 

11 Falrbridge Road. 

London N193EW. 
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Hit and miss 

do Journalists turn 
W against their favourite 
ftrt-a or grpnr f*: moment the 

public is turned on to them 
(The music has bolted — dose 
the Garage, January Z)? 

As any fan of pop music 
knows, the only good reason 
Speed Garage once “had to 
smuggle its message out on pi- 
rate radio” was because it 
hadn't developed into any - 
thing worth listening to. It 
was at its most magical when 
its biggest hits were ringing 
out of every half-decent radio 
station in Britain. Despite 


slating it at the time, journal- 
ists now adroit that the second 
Oasis album represented their 
peak in terms of creativity 
and popularity. 

Sub-ail tore inspires some of 
the best (revenue-earning) 
popular culture, which is why 
tbe Government is right to 
support it Its aaly mistake 
was that it invited wanting ad- 
verts for recreational drug-use 
like Blur and Oasis to Down- 
ing Street for drinks while 
leaving black British “bad- 
boy” Mark Morrison out in 
the cold. 

Joe Taylor. 

Oxygen 1075FM. 

Iffley Road, Oxford OX4 IEH. 


Millennium bug starts an epidemic 


pro- 

■rs erf the 70s. who 
is accused of “thinking they 
were being clever and caus- 
ing the need of repairs . . ." 
(Leader, January 3), I would 
like to make some points in 
our defence. 

Computer memory in the 
60s and early 70s was very ex- 
pensive Indeed and pressure 
was always on us to make our 
programs run In the smallest 
amount of memory possible. 
Indeed, progr ammin g stan- 
dards specifically instructed 
you to save space by reducing 
dates and other data items and 
structuring your programs ef- 
ficiently. If this was not done, 
the programs were unable to 
run in parallel and were not 
cost-effective. 

If we ever queried the fact 
that our programs would not 
run after the millennium, our 
doubts were always greeted 
by management with the 
reply; “You surely don’t think 
that these programs will atm 
be in use In the year 2000 ...” 
Christine Hobday. 

2 Brand Drive, Langenhoe, 
Colchester COS 7LY. 


C ONCERNS about the mil- 
lennium bag seem to relate 
to computers belonging to 
large organisations, but what 
about consumer products? 

I recently inquired about 
buying a new video recorder 
and no shop could advise me 
whether there would be pro- 
gramming problems after 
1999. When I bought a global 
positioning satellite navigator 
to reduce my chances of get- 
ting lost whilst cycling and 

hiking , the ram party mnlring 

the device did not know what 
would happen but said it 
would “use Its best endeav- 
ours to help customers who 
encounter problems”. 

It really Isn’t good enough. 
Brian P Moss. 

93 Mill Crescent, Kingsbury, 
Tamworth. Staffs B78 2NW. 

■RECENTLY rang my bank to 
■see if my Switch waniiirm 
was compliant and was 
referred to their helpline. 
This was not available due to 
gales and power failures. 
Margaret Squires. 

Quarto Bookshop, 

St Andrews, Fife. 


Skill shortage 

I READ John Carvel’s report, 
(Truants blamed for wave of 
street crime. January 2) with 
despair. The description by 
the Basic Skills Agency of of- 
fending young boys, who 
could not read or write aged 
10, and at 17-25 could not 
write their name and address 
without error, etc. adds up to 
a classic description of 
dyslexia. 

About 10 per cent of the 
population are affected, the 
ratio of boys to girls Is 4:L 
Affected individuals are de- 
layed in their language devel- 
opment, particularly phono- 
logical skills, which in turn 
affects their literary sltifis. 
They can be helped to become 
literate if they are identified 
and given specialist teaching. 

My despair is because I can- 
not understand why teachers, 
politicians, the police and 
journalists have not yet cot- 
toned on to this obvious fact. 
Dr Jill McKeown. 

School Medical Officer. 
Bamsbury Health Clinic. 
London N1 9QW. 


A Country Diary 


Church fate 

F URTHER to Stanley Wil- 
liamson's complaints 
about the National Trust 
being saddled with the up- 
keep of buildings with no ar- 
chitectural merit (Letters. 
January 2), you should know 
that tbe churches are in a 
worse plight 

I recently received a report 
from the heritage secretary 
which underlines how 
English Heritage has hijacked 
planning legislation to ensure 
that churches remain as his- 
toric monuments. It may well 
soon be that the only place 
you will be able to sing carols 
will be in the supermarket. 
Churches, on the other hand, 
will have turnstiles for tour- 
ists to spend rainy days see- 
ing how It once was. 

Rev Glyn Eatock. 

35 Park Road, 

Ley land, Preston PR5 2AP. 


We may edit letters: shorter 
ones are more likely to appear. 
We regret we cannot 
acknowledge those not used. 
Please supply a full address 


CHESHIRE: A very welcome 
addition to my Christmas 
stocking this year has been 
the county bird report for 
1996 produced by the Chesh- 
ire and Wlrral Ornithological 
Society. A systematic list of 
the 240 species recorded in 
Cheshire during the year pro- 
vides a wealth of information 
sifted by the report compilers 
from observations submitted 
by 23S individual contribu- 
tors and 24 local bird societies 
and dubs. Once again, the 
centre pages are devoted to 
superb colour plates of some 
of the birds for which 1996 
will be remembered, such as 
spoonbill and lesser scaup, 
the latter being just one of the 
three firsts for Cheshire and 
Wlrral highlighted in the 
report. No doubt it was the 
spoonbills that provided the 
real excitement, with up to 
six different birds being pres- 
ent from mid-May Into 
August and many lucky ob- 
servers were treated to the 
incredible sight of nesting rit- 
uals and nest-building. This 
attempt to breed was unsuc- 


cessful. but the choice of an 
artificial site, and similar at 
tempts in recent years by lit 
tie egrets and black-winged 
stilts, are proof, as the counts 
recorder says, of the value ol 
creating habitat as well as 
conserving it Further sue 
cesses are reported for the 
birds of prey that breed in the 
county, with peregrine and 
buzzard becoming farther es- 
tablished — the recent In- 
crease in the number of buz- 
zards “seems so quick as to be 
almost breathtaking”. Unfor- 
tunately, there is a downside 
as weU. which involves a 
number of species familiar to 
us alt such as lapwing, sky- 
lark. tree sparrow and corn 
bunting, which, along with 
several others, continue to 
show a worrying decline in 
population levels to an extent 
that could see the eventual 
disappearance of one or two 
from the Cheshire and Wlrral 
scene. Copies of the report arc 
available from D J Steventon. 
207 Hurdsfleld Road. Maccles- 
field, Cheshire SKIO 2PSL 

J M THOMPSON 
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fELL, hello there! 
Yes, it’s that time of 
the year again, Tm 
afraid! Nobody else. No. 
That lismph hurricane, 
those pylons snapped as if 
they were so many chil- 
dren’s toys, the travel hell, 
these bags going round, 
combined with the sheer 
bloody strain of producing 
a newspaper under such 
circumstances have sapped 
even the legendary 
resources and energy of 
this organisation. Do you 
remember those foreign le- 
gion Dims where they prop 
up dead men with rifles on 
the battlements? Exactly. 

So, please, bear with me. 
I'm game, but I'm not exact- 
ly up to speed and on-mes- 
sage, diary-wise. I was still 
reeling from the shock 
about Anthea Turner when 
1 discovered that Jemima 
and Imran uvmn were hav- 
ing problems, too. Still, at 
least Fergie has at last 
found some measure of hap- 
piness with a bald, sepa- 
rated Italian count, so it’s 
not all gloom. 


I * M not sure I can help 
much with this Cabinet 
minister and his evil 
merchant-of-death son, 
either. I’ve read all these 
journalists boasting about 
being on the inside track, 
but I would take it with Just 
a teeny pinch of the old so- 
dium chloride if I were you. 
I’ve heard nothing and I 
live In Bennington. Next! 


O NE thing 1 have no- 
ticed, though, is a lot 
of interviews with 
Michael Parkinson, who is 
bringing his chat show 
back, apparently. Snch an 
explosion of interest is a 
blessing to the diarist with 
only, how shall we say, a 
finite stock of material, for 
it gives me the happy 
chance to recall and share 
my encounters with 
"Parky", as he is known. 
Actually, there was only 
one (which puts me in mind 
of the way the Liverpool 
Echo started its obituary of 
Anthony Eden, “Lord 
Avon’s visits to Liverpool 
were comparatively few"). 
Anyway, I had written a 
piece about Greg Dyke, the 
cheeky television chappie, 
and his time at TV-am, in 
which 1 mentioned that 
Parky had considered It be- 
neath his dignity to work 
with Dyke, the man who 
brought in Roland Rat. Per- 
haps Parky has a thing 
about glove puppets. What- 
ever, Parky complained, 
saying this was just not 
true. My informant, 
though, was keen to go to 
court if necessary to swear 
that It was true. That infor- 
mant, I can now reveal, was 
Jonathan Aitken. Which 
means, Chinking about it, 
that I owe Parky an apol- 
ogy. Sorry. Parky. 


WINDER If anybody 
jlse is as fed up as 1 am 
with the ceaseless carp- 
and cynicism which my 
leagues in the media 
tlnue to heap upon New 
our? New Year, New 
mce, I say. You will, of 
rse, have your own 
ws on Peter Mandelson, 
you cannot deny that it 
tc guts, real guts, to go to 
ncy World and have a 
jy bunny placed in your 
id. particularly when, 
b the tap ofa wand and 
recital of the words, 
kus Pocus Fish Bones 
us'Mtls then turned 
> right baby fluffy bun- 
But, even so, I cannot 
tend that some aspects 
he Millennium Dome do 
give rise to a certain 
lety: particularly this 
it body, the one which 
tors will be able to enter 
i door in its heel and 
a climb Inside to explore 
>rgans. But — and the 
lennium people con- 
aed this yesterday — 
sc organs will not in- 
to any sex ones. Curi- 
. and curiouser 
I when one recalls that 
dangly bits of the bull- 
which featured in the 
•tlon campaign also 
it mysteriously missing, 
t drugs and rock *n’ roll, 
n. Next! 


I ALLY. I should like 

pass on a little 
-filth worry, regard- 
advice that. If yon 
it, you should fling 
mds up Into the air, 
stanliy raising 

ressureand increas- 
es to the brain. 

es this tally with the 


out have signifl- 
jghcr chances of 
tacks? And did you 
at licking golf balls 

i you hepatitis? 

tnot- Bye! 


r t tuoUfX*. tPVft-t- 

urt MtS Aw qagtfa? 
am eemnA naartxj 



Europe is a dream, 
not a nightmare 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


F! 


pR six months, Britain 
is the temporary 
leader of Europe, a 
project with which the 
sensible fragment of the Tory 
party now aligns itself. But a 
leader in what way? In the 
presidency, we chair the 
meetings, nudge the a genda 

collaborate, Qx and steer. By 
the aid of June there’s a fair 
chance we will have done 
these things welL Our offi- 
cials are admired in Europe. 
One of them. Sir Nigel Wicks, 
is specially esteemed as chair- 
man of the official committee 
preparing for the euro. The 
role of umpire suits our 
chronic fear of boldness, the 
mind-set of British politicians 
for the quarter-century since 
we entered the European 
Community. 

A competent performance 
should also advance the Gov- 
ernment’s larger purpose, 
which has nothing to do with 
Europe but a lot to do with 
Britain. The formal agenda is 
enormous. Enlargement, in- 
stitutional streamlining, agri- 


cultural reform, EMU itselfi 

all must move forward, before 
the baton passes to Austria, 
the next leader. But what mat- 
ters much mare is whether 
Mr Blair c an work a chang e 
in the assumptions, the deep 
givens, of British public 
thinking, which continues to 


shy away from the concept of 
21st-century Britain being, 
unalterably, a European 
country. I doubt how hard he 
is going to try, because 1 don't 
think he Is willing to ac- 
knowledge where these erro- 
neous assumptions begin . 

They begin and end with a 
political misconception. Until 
the Government Is prepared 
fully to confront the excite- 
ment, and the enormity, of 
“Europe” being a political 
project; the national conver- 
sion stands little chance of 
being successful. Economic 
and monetary nntm [ is essen- 
tially about politics — a 
species of political integra- 
tion, unknowable in detail 
but axiomatic in principle — 
and only secondarily about 
economics. Uttered on the 
continent, that sentence 
would sound like the most 
sodden banality: 1 cringe even 
from writing it here. But here 
it needs to be absorbed and 
reflected on far more often. 

The calculated obfhscatlon 
of this elementary point goes 
back a long way. The memory 
recurred yesterday with the 
message from the senior Tory 
fraction in favour of the Blair 


line. This statement blows a 
devastating hole in the flank 
of William Hague's ill-judged 
position-taking. It was bound 
to happen some time. There's 
an inalienable European tra- 
dition in the Conservative 
Party, and its exponents are 
not about to emulate the 
many latter-day Eurosceptics 
who suddenly changed opin- 
ions they’d supported for de- 
cades. But the signatories 
themselves have something to 
answer for. 

Not one of them, in the long 
history, has been prepared to 
present Europe as a dream of 
Union that transcends the 
economics underlying It. The 
main actors 25 years ago, Ed- 
ward Heath and Geoffrey 
Howe, achieved an heroically 
important outcome by taking 
Britain in, but they always 
muted the political dimension 
of the exercise. They never 
told a lie, as the phobes spend 
much energy trying to prove, 
but neither did they clarify or 
exalt die truth. Fearflil of 
causing alarm, they retreated 
into a single facet of the enter- 
prise, its trading necessity: 
and, it seems, they still do. 

In their message, they chido 
earlier leaders who saw 
Europe “not as an opportu- 
nity but a threat”. But, when 
they were in power, they 
respected that deformity 
themselves. Twctoari of a clar- 
ion rail to political destiny, 
with all Its Implications, they 
preferred an approach of 


wary dissimulation. Even 
now, supporting the Govern- 
ment line on EMU, they pres- 
ent it as a project from which 
refusenik-members will suf- 
fer primarily in economic 
terms. The political dimen- 
sion, still less the need for a 
new political structure, is sot 
mentioned. . Kenneth Clarke 
once said EMU bad no such 
Implications. Of the worthy 
galere, 1 think only two have 
ever really come clean. Leon 
Brittan bes been in Brussels 
too long to be in any way de- 
luded. and John Gummer is a 
life-long believer in the EU as 
the rebirth of western Chris- 
tendom. For the rest, far pref- 
erable though they are to 
Hague, the EU’s political 
agenda, which they either did 
or did not understand, btw* 
never been seen as fit lor 
spelling out. 

This is not a piece of aca- 
demic history. It is part of the 
present Government’s appar- 
ent strategy as well. When 
Gordon Brown made his key- 


EMU means more 
than converting 
tills to take euros at 
Marks & Spencer 

note statement on October 27, 
ruling sterling out of EMU in 
the Erst w ave, he dealt with 
the political question by sim- 
ply asserting that he and Mr 
Blair found there to be no 
"constitutional bar" to even- 
tual British membership, lids 
opinion was delivered with 
high and categoric solemnity, 
as if it were the Anal judg- 
ment of some supreme consti- 
tutional court in the sky. 

But that will not do. The 
Government can’t expect, by 
mere assertion, to get away 
with begging every question. 
In our system. Parliament 
makes up the constitution as 
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No Marx for the 
duvet theory of 
unemployment 


it goes along, so there never 
could be a "bar”. That doesn’t 
take account of the Issues that 
arise, profound and difficult 
political issues, about which 
there will be, when the time 
comes, some very Utter argu- 
ment In the referendum cam- 
paign, tor which, along with 
EMU itself; the Government 

has set Itself to preparing 

public opinion, the political 
implications of EMU will be 
the central ground of the No 
campaign. 

Although I still worry about 
the economics of EMU, 1 hap- 
pen to regard the political 
consequences as acceptable, 
even desirable, and have ar- 
gued as much in this space 
before. But I know why many 
people disagree. The argu- 
ment needs to be fliBy joined. 
and if the Yes campaigners do 
not make it open and honest, 
the No campaign will be giv- 
ing their own version of 
events, laced with seductive 
charges about a conspiracy of 
silence on the other side. 
There needs to be a proper 
recognition that EMU Is not 
just another trade deal, nor a 
mere appendage of the single 
market, but an integrationist 
development, the main conse- 
quence of which is not to pre- 
vent Germans being German, 
or the British British, but to 
expose the paramount need 
for improved political 

aprrmntahllWy 

Prepare and decide is the 
official strategy. But prepar- 
ing means more than convert- 
ing the tills to take euros at 
Marks & Spencer. Running an 
efficient presidency is not 
enough, either. Mr Blair and 
his ministers need to be the 
first in a generation who fear- 
lessly get to grips with the 
truth about Europe. They 
taiif, rightly, about the need 
to connect it with the real 
lives of the people. Nothing 
could be more real than the 
way Europe, if EMU works, is 
iWinari to chang e some basic 
rules of British life. 


Close schools for girls 

UU well-1 
W that 
W W noth 


I was at 
school, it was a 
well-known fact 
that boys did 

not fancy clever 

girls. So it was necessary to 
act stupid whenever boys 
were around and wise parents 
sent their girls to girls-only 
schools. 

Today girls can have sex 
and brains too, so they have 
stopped pretending to be 
dumb. Now it is boys who are 
underachieving ami, at a con- 
ference in Manchester yester- 
day, schools minister Stephen 
Byers blamed "the faddish 
anti-learning culture” for 
doing to boys what file fear of 
not being fancied used to do 
to girls. And he pledged to do 
something about it 

Fortunately, something 
practical can be done almost 
immediately. Sitting on Edu- 
cation Secretary David Blun- 
ketfs desk is a request from 
the London Borough of Hack- 
ney to change Clapton girls- 
only school into a coeduca- 
tional school. 

But the parents at Clapton 
are vociferously opposed to 
the idea. The whisper is that 
Blunkett will swing the 
parents’ way because “it 
would be politically difficult” 
to dose one of the borough's 
four girls-only schools. 

Yet if there was ever a week 
in which it should be politi- 
cally possible to stand up for 
boys, then this fa it. Hackney 
has one of the biggest gaps in 
the country between low 
exam results for boys and 
high results for girls. 

If Blunkett does refuse 
Hackney's request, he will be 
demonstrating that, as many 
boys in the borough have fait 
for years, they are not worth 
educating because the girls al- 
ways do better. Why else does 
Hackney allow girls to choose 
from seven schools, while 
boys have to squeeze them- 
selves into five? 

If, as I believe, poor self-es- 
teem is behind the drop in 
male attainment, then such a 
refusal would just confirm 
their sense of worthlessness. 



While education ministers wring their hands over boys’ exam 
failures, feminist Angela Phillips faces up to a real hard choice 


Hackney suffers a malaise 
which affects many boroughs 
where single-sex education 
used to be the norm. Parents 
do not like boys-only schools. 
They know that sending their 
sons to a single-sex boys 
school means buying Into pre- 
cisely that faddish culture 
that Blunkett and Byers op- 
pose. For a teenage boy. a 
refusal to c onfo rm to the 
monoculture of their school 
means a social death which 
few parents would wish on 
their offspring, even for the 
sake of good grades. 

While grammar schools and 
private and religious schools 
for boys do manage to hang 
onto an achievement-orien- 
tated culture, many boys-only 
Inner-city comps are rapidly 
becoming places where any- 
one with brains had better 
hide thorn for fear of getting 
their head kicked in. 


Hackney has only one non- 

Catholic boys-only school left 

in the borough. It is under- 
subscribed. But the co-eds are 
crammed. They have up to 70 
per cent boys whose parents 
want them, to be educated 
with girls. 

I n order to hang on to 
those dwindling num- 
bers of girls, some co-ed 
schools give them special 
privileges — further 
alienating the boys, who see 
them disappearing into the 
"girls’ room” to giggle and eat 
lunch together. Parents who 
don’t live within dose walk- 
ing distance of a co-ed school 
often leave the borough. 

Opening a new co-ed won’t 
help because it will just 
spread the girls even more 
thinly. The only answer fa to 
ehawg e some of the four girls- 
only schools in the borough 


into mixed schools. Of coarse 
the parents and the pupils of 
Clapton will object. They win 
plead on religious grounds, 
on the grounds that girls need 
special protection from boys 
and on toe grounds that girls- 
only schools serve their pu- 
pils better. 

Their arguments could 
have made sense twenty 
years ago, but girls no longer 
need toe protection. Femi- 
nism ha<» been a massive exer- 
cise in raising the self-esteem 
of a generation. Girl Power fa 
not an invention of a pop 
group publicity manager it 
really exists. 

The girls at the co-ed Hack- 
ney comprehensive which my 
daughter attends are a formi- 
dable group — they are 
bright, smart, motivated and 
they treat most of their male 
contemporaries with a kind of 
lofty contempt for their in- 


ability to take control of 
themselves and stop messing 
around. 

Most studies show little dif- 
ference in toe achievement of 
girls In single and co-ed 
schools once their back- 
ground fa taken into account 
There fa little doubt, however, 
that the achievements of boys 
are affected by the school en- 
vironment 

There fa no argument for 
privileging girls at the ex- 
pense cif boys. We have served 
our daughters well and they 
are a credit to us: now it fa 
time to turn our sights on 
their brothers. 

It is really not good enough 
to put a wall around the girls 
and then leave the boys out- 
side to fight it out amongst 
themselves. 


Angela Phillips is the author of 
The Trouble with Boys. 


To my son: don’t join the T ories yet 



Julian Critchley 


Dew Joshua. . 

Y OU wondered idly 
the other day 
whether yon should 

join the Tory party 
and I promised to give the 
matter some thought. A 
career In politics might not 
be as well rewarded as a Job 
with Merrill Lynch 
City, but, despite much Of 
what has happened 

recently. *2^52 

an honourable c a l ling . Yet 
should you Join the Tones? 

If so, a cynic might won- 
der whether yon have a 
S*« for the vrildfflBK*. 
living off locusts and wild 

S5S. tor* does .a^ear 

tihat the party will be oat of 


office for at least two elec- 
tions and maybe three. 
Under its new manage- 
ment, it has given an im- 
pression of frivolity (the 
choice of the 36-year-old. 
untried Hague as its 
leader), combined with Im- 
periousness (the sacking of 

Peter Temp le-Mo rris Urns 
reducing a rump of 165 to 
164 MPs). 

Two factors have pro- 
foundly altered British 
politics: the end of social- 
ism, so-called, and the elec- 
tion of what amounts to a 
social democratic govern- 
ment to Its place. And, at 
present, England is without 
enemies, and an uneasy 
peace robbed the Tories 

of the patriotic card. 

I fear the party will turn 
In upon Itself and. become a 
nationalist party of the ex- 
treme right- As all general 
elections are won and lost 
In the centre ground of poli- 
tics, it will therefore be- 
come unelectable. Hague 
seems to be the captive of 
the more reactionary ele- 
ments of his party. 

How do you stand. 


Joshua, on Europe and the 
common currency? The 
City, commerce and indus- 
try Is largely in favour of 
the euro which could influ- 
ence your judgment. Public 
opinion, on the other hand, 
or at least public opinion as 

expressed by the Corps of 

Leader-Writers of our 
newspapers, appears hos- 
tile to the experiment. The 
common currency must be 
seen for what it is — a big 
step on the road to a federal 
Europe. 

The Tory party, which 
under Macmillan and 
Heath took us Into the Com- 
mon Market, has always 
suffered from the hostility 
of a minority of its mem- 
bers to a United States of 
Europe, however distant 
such a prospect might be. 
Today, the anti-Europeans 
•make up the bulk of the 
parliamentary party. Snch 
a sea-change would have 
forced me to become an In- 
dependent Tory were 1 still 
an MP, although I would 
not have made Temple- 
Morris’s error of publicly 
flirting with Labour. 


For the first time since 
the mid-19th century, there 
fa a real prospect that the 
Conservatives will split, a 
minority constituting a 
fourth party which would 
eventually gravitate 
towards the Liberals or 
Labour. Yesterday’s letter 
signed by Michael HeseT 
tine, Chris Patten and Ted 
Heath, in which they (and 

others) state that they will 
support Blair over the 
euro, fa more than just a 
straw in the wind. 

I am told that were Cen- 
tral Office to deselect pro- 
European Tory MPs, Hes el- 
tine would run a slate of his 
own. Such a fissure would 
delay still further the 
return to power of a “Con- 
servative” government. 

While Labour win stand 
for middle-class, paternal- 
ist-progressive policies 
with high welfare budgets 
and corresponding tax- 
ation, there will be two 
types of Toryism on offer in 
the future: managerial and 
internationalist (Chris Pat- 
ten?) or radical and nation- 
alistic (Michael Portillo?). I 


would prefer a Tory party 
led by Patten, bnt Portillo 
fa more likely to succeed 
Hague after his defeat at 
the next election. 

Yon are now 27. 1 was 
first elected an MP at 28, 
having disregarded Leo 
Amery’s advice to the 
young Peter Walker to 
Tttflke money first. If I were 
yon, Z would wait 10 years 
before entering politics. 
Get some money in the 
bank. By then, the Euro- 
pean Union might have col- 
lapsed and the Hagueltes 
proved to be correct 

On the other hand, 
Europe could be a flourish- 
ing federation of nations to 
which Britain plays a lead- 
ing part In which case I 
would not bother with 
Westminster with its route 
and rallies, but stand for 
the European Parliament. 
It is to Brussels and Stras- 
bourg that the decisions 
that really matter will be 
taken. 

Your Affectionate Father 


The author was a Tory MP for 31 
years. 



Mark Steel 


I 


T IS 1998 and everything is 
New. It fa quite possible 
that by toe end of the year 
our Prime Minister win have 
delivered an entire speech 
using only the word “New”. 

The Communist Manifesto 
by Marx and Engels, on toe 
other hanri fa 150 years old 
this month and fa therefore 
considered to be hopelessly 
out of date. 

The idea that theories have 
no modern relevance because 
they are old fa quite selective. 
I do not suppose that Tony 
Blair throws Ms champagne 
glass into the air, shouting: 
“What’s the matter? You 
don’t stiQ believe in that grav- 
ity nonsense do you? That’s 
300 years old.” 

Maybe his bathroom fa reg- 
ularly flooded, because he re- 
fuses to believe that 2.000- 
year-old Archimedes rubbish 
about the water level rising 
when you get in the bath. 

The Tories are even 
stranger. A 1980s poster 
showed a picture of Mara, 
with the caption “Do you 
want the country to be run by 
a 100-year-old corpse?”. This 
was at the time when most 
Tory ideas came from toe 
Adam Smith Institute, namprt 
after an economist who died 
in 1790. Perhaps they did not 
realise he was so old. and 
Cecil Parkinson never under- 
stood why Smith did not reply 
to his requests for a photo 
shoot with Nigel Lawson. 

Yet toe Communist Mani- 
festo sold 60,000 copies in 
Britain last year and is 
second to the Bible as the 
best-selling book ever. This fa 
in spite of the fact that it fa 
incredibly difficult to make 
Marx trendy. Che Guevera 
was cool enough to have a 
chain of clothes shops named 
after him, but it is unlikely 
there win ever be “Marx for 
Mens wear”, with adverts that 
go: "There fa a spectre haunt- 
ing Europe. The spectre of 
top-quality sweaters and a 
wide range of cotton shirts at 
prices that correspond to 
their value where x = labour 
and y = the decline in the rate 
of profit- 1 ' 

The most plausible reason 
for toe Manifesto's persis- 
tence is that the world fa once 
again unstable and the ideas 
it presents offer an esplana- 
tion of why. For example, the 
idea that competition forces 
companies to Increase pro- 
ductivity, which results in 
over-production, lay-offe and 
the whole system falling into 
crisis, fa a more coherent 
theory than “Take their bene- 
fit away and the lazy sods will 
go back to work”. 

Hals theory, which forms 


the basis of welfare- to-work. 
assumes that unemployment 
fa caused by the unemployed. 
The idea Is that laziness 
levels go up and down, for no 
apparent reason. In toe Thir- 
ties people became incredibly 
lethargic, although luckily 
they snapped out of it in time 
for the war and then enjoyed 
30 years of perkiness before 
all of a sudden deciding in the 
late Seventies that they just 
could not he bothered again. 

There was no unemploy- 
ment in 1960, despite it being 
relatively simple to m«im 
benefits. But yesterday’s Sun, 
applauding Blair’s mission, 
said: “No longer will young 
people be able to lie in bed 
and draw benefit” Unemploy- 
ment is caused by people de- 
ciding to lie in bed. Which ex- 
plains why it shot up in the 
1980s, around the same time 
as the arrival of toe duvet 
Make nylon sheets compul- 
sory and there won't be a soul 
signing on in the land. 

The sad thing for Blair fa 
that his ideas are not even 
new. As toe out-of-date Marx 
noted, in 1530 Henry Vm 
passed a statute to deal with 
jobless peasants who were 
coming into the towns, no 
doubt to indulge In a spot of 
aggressive begging. It read: 
“Sturdy vagabonds to be tied 
to the cart-tail and whipped 
until blood streams from 
their bodies, then to swear an 
oath to put themselves to 
labour.” That day he proba- 
bly went on the radio and 
said: “Look, verily cart-tail to 
work doth offer a wholesome 
opportunity for our jobless to 
rid themselves of vagabond- 
age and retumeth to labour. 
But look, the choices we ma- 
keth must be tough.” 

A NOTHER New Labour 
economic theory of 
recent times, strangely 
not mentioned at late, has 
been that our economics 
should be more like those erf 
south-east Asia. If they had 
read their Marx they may 
have realised that although 
South Korea appeared to be 
booming, there would come a 
crisis which either the capi- 
talists or the workers would 
be made to pay for. 

But that would have been 
dreadfully old-fashioned, so 
instead they listen to the ut- 
terly modem voice of big 
business. In which case they 
should have read the busi- 
nessmen’s journal. The Econ- 
omist, which this week ex- 
plains that in South Korea: 
“Competition will accelerate 
bankruptcies and lay-offs, 
bringing large-scale unem- 
ployment to the country for 
the first time in 20 years.” It 
sincerely hopes, it adds, that 
the new president can “per- 
suade the unions to accept 
this belt-tightening”. 

The ruling class, being a 
ruling class, is certainly 
aware that the class society erf 
the Communist Manifesto 
still exists. Whereas in a cou- 
ple of years Blair will look at 
South Korea and think: 
“Strange. In 1998 they all Just 
seemed to get lazy.” 
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Y OU will look in vain i 
in Who’s Who for 
the name of Alan 
Fluck, but his 

death, at the age of 
69, robs the musical world of 
a significant mover and 
shaker and a delightful 
character. 

He was born, the son of a 
tailor, in Tonypandy in South 
Wales. Alter studying organ 
and composition at the Royal 
College of Music, In 1951 he 
became director of music at 

Fa mham Gr ammar School, 
where his pupils included the : 
future international maestro I 
Jeffrey Tate. Headmaster i 
George Baxter recognised in I 
Alan a visionary who had to 1 
be given his head, and the 

He based his 
work on the belief 
that music 
should be central 
in the education 
of the young 

school became the centre of 
the biennial Fhrnham Festi- 
val, directed by Alan. Each 
festival lasted a week and in- 
volved more than 2,000 
children. 

Alan based his work on the 
then pioneering belief that 
music should be central in 
the education of the young, 
and that only the best was 
good enough for them. Be- 
tween 1963 and 1971 no fewer 
than 47 new pieces were com- 
missioned for the Fa mham 
Festival from leading compos- 
ers. Benjamin Britten went to 
the school twice for perfor- 
mances of his works, Gian 
Carlo Menotti was at the first 


Jimmy Rogers 


English performance at Eam- 
ham of Amahl and the Night 
Visitors, Leonard Bernstein 
granted Alan the first English 
performance of choruses from 
The Lark and became a life- 
long friend. At the height of 
his feme. Bernstein would al- 
ways make a point of spend- 
ing time with Alan on visits 
to London. 

Alan's work In Famham at- 
tracted the attention of Sir 
Robert Mayer, whose Chil- 
dren’s Concerts did so much 
to introduce the young to 
great music. Mayer decided to 
set up a new organisation. 
Youth and Music, with the ob- 
ject of providing access for 
the young at concessionary 
rates to first-class musical 
performances, and in 1971 
Alan Fluck agreed to become 
artistic director. 

He promoted the creation of 
Youth and Music’s arts card, 
a “stage pass" which now 
helps more than 50,000 young 
people throughout England to 
attend live performances. He 
also Inaugurated and ran, 
from 1980-93. an annual series 
of brilliantly Imaginative 
“cushion concerts” for the 
young at the Royal Academy 
of Arts during summer exhi- 
bitions. It was two arts for the 
price of one: you picked up a 
cushion at the front door and 
plonked it down on the floor 
in one of the main galleries to 
listen to the music. Totally in- 
formal. It involved some of 
the world’s best musicians, 
including Evelyn Glennie and 
Kyung wha Chung. John Wil- 
liams and the choir of King's 
College Cambridge. The Idea 
spread to regional art galler- 
ies in Newcastle, Leeds and 
Sheffield. 

Youth and Music is affili- 
ated to the Federation Inter- 
nationale des Jeunesses Musi- 
cales and in this Alan played 
a major role, arranging the 
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Listening brief. . . Alan Flack daring a World Youth Orchestra training session in Berlin 


best conductors for the FUM 
World Youth orchestra and 
setting up. in 1967, historic 
performances on both sides of 
the Berlin Wall of Britten’s 
War Requiem, with soloists 
Including Carol Van ess and 
Robert Tear and youth choirs 
from Vienna and Harlem. The 
conductor was Alan's former 
student Jeffrey Tate. 

More recently, Alan was 


central to the creation of the 
Bernstein Programme for 
Young People in conjunction 
with the Loudon Symphony 
Orchestra at the Barbican, 
and he was also much in- 
volved in plans for a film of 
his musical Love on the Dole, 
first seen at the Nottingham . 
Playhouse in 1970 and more 
recently revived in Woking. 
It’s a most attractive example 


of his own work as a creative | 
composer. 

Alan Pluck’s consuming en- ' 
thusiasm was infectious, his 
sense of humour delightfully 1 
mischievous. There were al- 
ways new schemes brewing, 
hinted at In confidential 
asides. Some of these would 
come to fruition, others not 
Money was always in short 
supply, and the public purse 


was too often tightly shut But 
if there's st31 an audience for 
great music in file Britain of 
the 2lst century, it will be 
thanks not least to Alan 
Fluck. 


Alan Fluck. musical educational- 
ist, bom February 2, 1928; died 
December 24. 1997 
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T HE singer and guitar- 
ist Jimmy Rogers, who 
has died aged 73, bad 
both the luck and the 
misfortune to be right-hand 
man to Muddy Waters, the 
most charismatic artist In 
half a century of Chicago 
blues. Yet he seldom seemed 
other than proud to be 
regarded as batman to Muddy 
Waters’ C-0. 

As the second guitarist in 
the Waters band of the late 
1940s and early 1950s. Rogers 
was a key figure in the devel- 
opment of the Chicago blues 
ensemble. Behind Muddy’s 
slashing slide guitar lines 
there was space to OH, and 
Rogers's rhythm patterns and 
unobtrusively complemen- 
tary melody lines helped to 
define the sound that capti- 
vated the Rolling Stones and 
other British blues investiga- 
tors 20 years later. 

Like Waters, Rogers was 
born in Mississippi cotton 
country and arrived in Chi- 
cago in his early twenties, al- 
ready a guitarist with some 
experience. “I came here in 
hope maybe that I would find 
some musicians that I would 
like to take up with contin- 
ually," he recalled, “and 1 did. 
But really, durin’ that time. It 
wasn’t very many blues musi- 
cians here. I played with a 
boy called Blue Smitty, John 
Henry* Barbee and Porkchop. 
We worked together for a 
while, playin’ little small gigs 
over on the West Side. And 
Sunnyland Slim put me on 
my first big money gig about 


Jackdaw 


1945 or '46. at a place called 
the Club 21 on Western Ave- 
nue right off Madison Street." 

Like virtually all his peers. 
Rogers had a non-musical day 
job. at a factory, where he en- 
countered a cousin of Muddy 
Waters. When Muddy arrived 
in Chicago, the two teamed 
up. Together with the har- 
monica-player Little Walter 


Jacobs and drummer/ guitar- 
ist “Baby Face” Leroy Foster, 
they devised routines to dis- 
comfort rivals and roamed 
Chicago's clubland as free- 
lance young Turks, calling 
themselves the Headhunters. 
“By the time the taverns 
closed at two o’clock we 
maybe done hit four or five, 
maybe six different taverns," 



Rogers . . . toured with Rolling Stones 


DAVID REDFERN 


Leather lives 

LEATHER jackets first ap- 
peared as buckskin coats in 
the Wild West. Used ever 
since for its strength and pro- 
tection. leather was a natural 
choice for first world war fly- 
ing jackets. Its hero's halo 
was tarnished in the second 
world war, however, when 
black leather became synony- 
mous with Nazi brutality. 

But the vision of black 
leather will always be — 
purged of pure evil, but taint- 
ed with a touch of sin —Mar- 
lon Brando sneering in his 
Perfecto jacket in 1953's The 
Wild One _ Hells Angels and 
bikers spawned by The Wild 
One harked back to swastika 


paraphernalia — as did 
punk's anarchic take on the 
| jacket Punks used any and 
every anti-establishment 
i statement and It shows bow 
! symbolic the jacket has be- 
come that itwas used as (heir 
uniform. In the Sixties, the 
Black Panthers employed 
black leather to Invoke real 
power but in the mainstream, 
it became shorthand for youth 
— from Easy Rider to Rumble 
Fishjtro m a leather clad come- 
back Elvis to swingbeat star 
Mark Morrison in his long 
leather mac. 

Now the trend is for leather 
, toned down to Sixties chic 
! rather than Fifties danger... 
but the sexual allure and men- 
ace or the raw material can 

never be really tamed. 

It’s been hell for leather, ac- 
1 cording ta Esquire. 

AKart 

, MANY artists today are keen 
on blurring the distinction 
between art and design, and 
rightfully so. since once you 
! admit that anything is grist 
for the art mill, the next logi- 
cal step is to design your 

! own products as works of art 


Of course, art that looks like 
design is considerably shy of 
good design: those objects 
that through their selection 
and use by a discriminating 
public, over time accrue the 
status of cultural artefact 

There is no better example 

of this process than the AK- 
47: with over 70 million pro- 
duced, it is the most popular 
assault rifle in the world. De- 
signed 50 years ago by Mik- 
hail Kalashnikov, an engi- 
neer living in Udmurtiya, the 
Automatic Kalashnikov can 
withstand extreme tempera- 
tures, excessive use and 
being caked in snow and mud 
and still fire 10 rounds per 
second. However impressive 
or appalling that m ight be. 
the AK-47 is admirable for no 
other reason than it has not 
been superseded, an amazing 
feat given the quin till ions 
spent on military technology. 
Simply put, the AK-47 i$ the 
little blade dress of the Mili- 
tary-industrial complex. 

Which would suggest that, 
like good design, good art is 
not that which claims to be 
good but that wh ich . good or 
evil, persists. As one of the 
more eloquent trouble- 


Rogers remembered, "and we 
bad a packet of money apiece, 
maybe 15. 20 dollars apiece. 
That's pretty good money 
back durin' that time." 

He made a few records with 
senior figures like Memphis 
Minnie and Sunnyland Slim 
before his first studio collabo- 
ration with Waters in 1949. 
Over the next five or six years 
the Waters band, with Rogers 
as its unofficial musical direc- 
tor, dominated Chicago blues, 
whether in the dubs or on hit , 
records like Tm Your Hoochie 
Coochie Man or Just Make 
Love to Me. 

*1 knew what I was listen- 
ing for. what I wanted to 
hear," Rogers explained in a 
Melody Maker interview in 
1979. "Like a conversation — 
you can talk all day on a sub- 
ject and nobody understands 
what you are talking about 
bat you. And then eventually 
somebody else comes in and 
picks it up right away and. , 
man. it's a brand new ball 
game. Other people sitting : 
around, they’re going. ‘Oh, 
wow, oh, yeah, that's what be ' 
meant.’ 1 listened to Muddy, 
and I said. ‘I know what he 
needs.' you know? It’s like If 
you don’t have enough salt in 
your food, it don’t taste right. 
So you need a Little more salt, 
and then U taste better." 

Seasoned by working with 
Waters, Rogers had a spo- 
radic and not unsuccessful 
recording career of his own 
during the 1950s, producing 
the exquisite That’s Ail Right 
and Ludella, or the more 


makers in his own time, 
Charles Rennie Macintosh, 
said: "There is more hope in 
honest terror than in the icy 
perfection of stylists." 

The good, the bad and the de- 
signers in Frieze. 

Time zones 

TIME flies. But modern com- 
munications show that it’s 
not really a very good travel- 
ler. Catching a plane from one 
time zone to another or — 
even worse — receiving 
someone's cheery late night 
phone call when plucked 
from your dawn bed proves 
that mutability of time. It's 

objectivity buckles and 
bends like those famous Dali 
watches. It varies from place 
to place and so ceases to be 
real. 

Yet we have always known 
that time is not something ho- 
mogeneous that can be sim- 
ply metered like water. It 
comes in various kinds and 
flavours. In our childhood it 
creeps. That promised treat 
of “next week" is a subjective 
year away, in old age the 
weeks get shorter but the 
days get longer. And through- 


swaggering Walking by My- 
self, which has been immor- 
talised by Walter "Shakey” 
Horton's breathtaking har- 
monica solo. 

Though the ensemble sound 
was barely distinguishable 
from Muddy’s, and indeed de- 
pended on many of the same 
musicians. Rogers's singing 
had quite other models than 
his leader’s, seeming to echo 
the light, conversational man- 
ner of the period’s popular 
blues crooners like Charles 
Brown. 

“I had a nice band there for 
a while," he remembered, 
looking back at the 1950s, but 
then “the blues went into a 
slump. Nobody was makin’ 
any money to amount to any- 
thing. And I couldn’t handle it 
like that. My family was too 
big, and I always were a man 
that tried to provide for my 
family. So I just had to cut It 
a-loose." He spent most of the 
1960s off the scene, engaged in 
business ventures like a taxi- 
cab company and a clothing 
store, which was burned 
down in the 1968 riots 
following the death of Dr Mar- 
tin Luther King. But this was 
the era when the music he 
had conspired in inventing 
found an International audi- 
ence, and by 1969 be was back 
in the blues, heading a band 
with the pianist Bob Riedy. 
He recorded an album, Gold- 
Tailed Bird (Shelter), part- 
produced by J J Cale and fea- 
turing fellow guitarist 
Freddie King. 

He would return often dur- 


out our lives, we create our 
own kinds of time in a hun- 
dred little ways. The pre-din- 
ner Western drink declares ■ 
that worktime is over as 
surely as the Aslan shower. 

In Indonesia, men sigh con- 
tentedly as they ease into eve- 
ning sarongs, like English- 
men of old must have as they 
greatfully slipped off their 
peri wigs after a day in the 
counting house. Both are 
marking a line in time with 
dress, marking free time. 

Real men don’t shave on Sun- 


*y'i- — s* / ; -l’ 
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Frieze . . . over a barrel 


ing file next two decades, 
sometimes in partnership 
with a younger singer-guitar- 
ist Left Hand Fr an k Craig, 
but he never acquired the 
star’s aura of a Waters or 
Howlin’ Woff It was a matter 
of temperament rather than 
skill: as one blues commenta- 
tor observes. “Rogers was not 
driven by the ambition that 
pushed Muddy, any more 
than he was gifted with the 
versatility that profited BB 
King, or the startling singu- 
larity of John Lee Hooker." 

Stfll, be outlived all the 
other members of that classic 
Waters band and from time to 
time earned something more 
tangible than the admiration 
of blues historians, as when 
he played on Rolling Stones 
tours in the 1980s or had his 
old songs recycled by Eric 
Clapton. In 1994 he produced 
his first album for more than 
a decade, assisted by bis son 
Jimmy D Lane on lead guitar. 
Fittingly this last or near-to- 
last message included an af- 
fectionate tribute to his old 
partner Muddy Waters, with 
whom he once worked so 
closely that chapters of their 
stories can never be told 
apart 

He is survived by his wife, 
Dorothy Lane; four sisters, 
three sons, live daughters and 
17 grandchildren. 

Tony Russell 

Jimmy Rogers (James A Lane), 
blues musician, bom June 3, 
1924: died December 10. 1997 


day ... For some of us the 
new year is a thing of dories 
but In much of the world the 
real new year is based on the 
agricultural cycle. The har- 
vest home and the end of the 
year are one and the same 

thing, neatly tying together 

the human and the agricul- 
tural cycle in a comforting 
fustian unity. Its cyclical na- 
ture is registered in strange 
forms of motion, swings, cir- 
cular dances, three-legged 
races, hopscotch, kite flying 
and all the fun of the fair. 

The millennium remains 
the big one. The world has 
glumly contemplated the big- 
gest new year of all and 
merely shuffled its feet How 
can such a thing possibly be 
marked and made real? It is 
too rare to have developed its 
own rite. - 

High Life marks time. 


Jackdaw wants jewels. E-mail 
jathdawffrguardian.ai.uk.; fax 
0171-713 4366; write Jackdaw. 
The Guardian, 119Farrittgdon 
Road, London EC1R 3ER . 


Richard Vernon 


Chronicle of 
characters 


career of the actor 
' * I Richard Vernon, who 
■ I' has died aged 72, can 

9 he seen as a chronicle 
— or celebration — of tdevi- 
sion drama in Its profligate 
heyday. His long, doleful face, 
drooping moustache and gen- 
tlemanly voice invited such 
foeflg categorisations as Les- 
lie HalliweU’s tohls Teleguide 
(1979); "Dignified British ac- 
tor of the did school. Most at 
borne in plays by Lonsdale or 
Maugham.” 

The opposite was the case. 
Such was the fertility of tele- 
vision drama in the 1950s and 
1960s that without straying 
from his allotted image Ver- 
non was able to bring to life 
an extraordinary range of 
characters in no narrower a 
range of circumstances. Be- 
tween them, ITV and the BBC 
were putting out up to five or 
six single plays a week and as 
many series. Cold-hearted for- 
mulae for attracting the rat- 
ings hadn’t been thought of. 
Writers dived Into the melee 
brandishing any story that 
had engaged them, with 
results sometimes sublime if, 
more often, go rb limey. 

A striking example was The 
Man m Room 17. a 1965-66 
Granada crime series in 
which file characters played 
by Richard Vernon and 
Michael Aldridge (later, Den- 
holm Elliott) were academic 
criminologists who solved 
cases entirely by logic, with- 
out ever leaving their Ivory 
tower. Separate writers and 
directors were assigned to the 
sceues-of-crime and the Room 
17 cerebrations, to keep the 
latter as detached as possible. 

It was popular enough to 
yield an even more rarefied 
spln-ofT, The Fellows, in 
which the criminologists’ 
own behaviour was supposed 
to cast light on that of the vil- 
lains they were studying from 
afar. Alas, a thir d series, 
Splndoe. switched the focus to 
the villains or, rather, a par- 
ticular villain and that, of 
course, was that The contem- 
porary crime series, deep in 
violence, was born. 

Vernon was also in Gra- 
nada's The Liars, a brilliant 
format cobbled together by 
Hugh Leonard and Philip 
Macltie from popular maga- 
zine fiction of the inter-war 
years — dramatic collages, 
really, in which three, four, 
maybe six different stories 
melted into -each- otbeF. some- 
times overlapping, a charac- 
ter stepping from one little 
plot to the next And with 
Denholm Elliott again, Ver- 
non went on to dabble in Sex- 
tet. a BBC series equally un- 
likely to be seen on television 
today. For a start It was an 
anthology series, made up of 
unrelated stories linked only 
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Hannah Pool 


Rowan Atkinson, comedian, 
43; Paul A zinger. golfer, 38; 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
chancellor, Stirling Universi- 
ty, 71; Roger Barton, Labour 
MEP, 53; John Bunch, jazz 
pianist, composer. 66; Sir 
Robert Clark, chairman. 
Mirror Group Newspapers, 
74; John Clive, actor and 
writer, 60; John Croft, crimi- 
nologist and oil painter, 75; 
Angus Deayton, comedian, 
broadcaster. 42; Kapil Dev, 
cricketer. 39; Sacba Distet 
entertainer, 66; Gen Sir Mar- 
tin Farndale. chairman. 
Royal Artillery Museum, 69; 
Sir Hugh Fish, water scien- 
tist 75; Ronald Goldstein, 
joint founder, Superdrug, 61; 
Barry John, rugby player, 
53; PJ Kava n a gh . poet and 
novelist 67; Nancy Lopez, 
golfer. 41; Prof Lord McCoR, 
surgeon, 65; Sir Brian Mof- 


CORRECTIONS AND 
CLARIFICATIONS 


ON DECEMBER 17, Page 5. 
we carried a report saying 
that a six-year-old boy was 
one of only seven people in 
Britain "suffering from an in- 
curable illness affecting cir- 
culation and brought on by 
the add". His condition was 
Identified as "Raynaud's syn- 
drome". We have been asked 
by the Raynaud’s & Sclero- 
derma Association (01270 
872776), to point out tha t 
Raynaud's is believed to af- 
fect several million people In 
the United Kingdom. 

IN AN article about the Drey- 
fus affair in The Guardian 
Weekend. January 3. we said 
that Rimbaud was among 
writers against DreyfUs. In 
fact Rimbaud died on Novem- 
ber 10. 1891, and was no 
longer alive when L'Affaire 
started. 

OUR Page l story about Lau- 
rie Lee, December 31. mistak- 
enly referred to Tereul. in- 
stead of Teruel, In Spain. 

It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Readers may contact 
the office of the Reader? Edi- 
tor, Ian Mayes, by telephoning 
0171 239 9589 between Ham 
and 5pm. Monday ta Friday. 
Fax: «7/ 239 9897. E-maiL- 
readeriSguardlan.co.uk 


by a common theme or set- 
ting. On top of that aR P 3 **^ 
in all the stories were played 
by the same six actors ana ac- 
tresses — in effect, a TV rep- 
ertory company- The oth er 
four were Michel Dotrice. 
Ruth Dunning, Dennis Water- 
man and Billie Whitelaw. 

Trying to guesss the adapt- 
ability demanded of an actor 
by either of those challenges 
should dispose of any finger- 
ing temptations to think of 
Vernon as a “type” player. 
But of course, he continued 
to give robust performances 
within his expected range. He 
popped up as toffs of one sort 
or another in Upstairs, Down- 
stairs. The Duchess of Duke 
Street and Edward the 
Seventh. He was a Whitehall 
grandee, or something, in 
that cut-price cold war saga of 
tiie SAS. The Sandbaggers. 

He was great fun as the ec- 
centric country-house father 
In Something in Disguise 
(1982) from Elizabeth Jane 
Howard’s novel. And to Ian 



Vernon . . .robust performer 

Curteis's and Michael Oar- 
low’s massive drama-doc Suez 
1956, be contributed an imper- 
sonation of Harold Macmillan 
accurate not only in appear- 
ance and diction but also in 
file wiliness with which Mac- 
millan would eventually ex- 
tricate us from that ill-starred 
adventure and put himself 
into Downing Street 
Vernon, who came from 
Reading and trained at the 
Central School of Speech and 
Drama, served in the Royal 
Navy Volunteer Reserve dur- 
ing file second world war. His 
theatre work included several 
Peter Pan productions. A 
Friend in Need (which he also 
played on TV) and a famous 
revival of Coward's Hay Fe- 
ver. He was married to the ac- 
tress Benedicts Leigh. They 
had a daughter, Sarah, and a 
son, Tom. 

Philip Purser 

Richard Vernon, actor, born 
March 3, 1925, died December 4. 
1997 


fat, chairman. British Steel, 
59; Richard Nerurkar, mara- 
thon runner, 34; Martin 
O'Neill. Labour MP. 53; Bill 
Sirs, former trade union, 
leader, 78; Trudie Styler, 
media consultant 41; Sylvia 
Syms, actress. 64; Terry Ven- 
ables. football manager, 55; 
Loretta Young, actress, 85. 


Death Notices 

FERGUSON. Egerton Ate, on New Years 
Day aged 82. Husband of Ervl. Retired 
Solicitor, kxmsrty ol Ferguson BrkcioiaJt A 
Co. Oxford. Enquiries to 01502 717007. 
HAMMOND. Honow Magdalen HaSam 
JW£*£y * home cm 
Drmwifoer 28th. aged 82. Much loved and 
missed by nor family and all her Mends. 
FimeraJ sorvtee a! Golden Green Cremalo- 
nurtKWMj chapel on Friday. January dm 
al 2pm. Enquiries, (lowers (or donations B 
preforred lo Marie Curie Centre, Edwihalii. 
to Leverton & Sena. 181 Haverafecx urn. 
Hampstead NW3 4QS Tet 0171 686 4221 

JAOUET. MolHa (Mote 

m home on January 2nd. aged 83. Beloved 
mother ol Rosanna, mother-in-law ol 
ap^ nmeri to»ed grandmother ol 
Thomas. Rienanj and Joanna. FimeraJ al 
St Mary a. Prtmroee Hill on Monday 12th 
^ aou a ,y- £*" F «"*»Y 'towers only, oona- 
dnns itwtehed to Tho Society lor Theatre 
Ro Man j. c/o Th e Th eatre Museun. la To- 
ylsta* Street WC2E TP A. 

LBMAM, on Sunday December 28th 7987. 


Moved alter ol KaPj^ne.' teSS £d 
rarrtet. Funeral service ei AH 8amts- 
Chureh. North Castle Street. St. Andrews 
onBmiraay Jan Ifflh a 2JXtara. Famrfv 
will be 

accepted tar the Paediatric UmL Newcastle. 

Andre5T«“ni2£»°? ►**«. SI. 

Andrew* n 3.00pm. Cremation al Dundee 

wwrwteum on Tuesday Jan ijbi a 
ii.WBvn 

***BSH. Dr Stei Bryan, JP. B. Comm, 
after. Formerly head 
01 Polytechnic Law DepeutmeM 

and FoundtaD Chairman of Bie Association 
o* Law Teachers, Laiety ol Stacfcpon. (Mad 
SteTanS 5?"^, Thr 11 ?® 0 ®- *-*' c ***r- 

tts : 

lr ea«u red_flTmidUllier ol Jonathan, Jane 
Edward. Ehubeth and me lateKMaA 
f“Jw Whor-ln-law to Jhn and 

Frank, The Funeral Service will lake 

Pywte y «M January al 12 noon. Paftli . y 
flwwm way ptaaaa, Jon atfone u so otemd 
tar The SeivaUon Army* c/o G Seller & Go 
Ud, Funeral Directors. 75 Upper 
Street. Hinckley. Late. TM [aMSauwr 1 

ol Tile £te*re, 

gSBaSSufisS 

Brtdsn Haan FoundeBon, h desired. 

In Memoriam 

BUt. (Mod 1*78 and Shaun died 

Births 

•oWwtal eon Patrick James. 

ten end 3pm Moirfft. wween 



















Cheers. Now deal 

with the hangover 

A lower blood alcohol limit would save lives — but would 
drivers accept it? By Christopher Elliott and Chris Mihill 


ICK is a firm 
believer in lower- 
ing the legal limit 
for drink-driving 
from 80 to SO mil- 
ligrams per 100 millilitres of 
Wood. Mick should know. Re is 
currently serving a 10-year ban 
after his fifth offence in 15 
years, having narrowly 
escaped prison. 

“I was very lucky not to get a 
custodial sentence, " reflects the 
ivyeartold from Coventry 'Thai 
is largely because I have a small 
boy to bring up." Instead he has 
just completed 240 hours’ com- 
munity service and m Intensive 
“alcohol programme". 

Mick also keenly admires one 
of the key proposals under cca> 
sideration by the Government 
to bring us into line with other 
European countries: a tro-tter 
drink-driving limit, under 
which the courts could impose a 
shorter driving ban or a fine on 
those found to be at KVaOrag. 
while retaining tougher penal- 
ties for those above As he 
explains, “it would be a good 
idea to give those caught by the 


Kay to symbols 


lower limit such a flaming hi gh 
fine, such a crutch-banger that 
they wouldn't dare drink and 
: drive again — six penalty points 
should be enough. But above 80, 
they should face an automatic 
custodial sentence.” This would 
have meant a lonely time for the 
boy: Mick was two-andehalf 
times over the current limit 
when stopped a year ago. 

The level of the drink-dri- 
ving limit has b ee n debated 
since Barbara Castle intro- 
duced the breathalyser 30 years 
ago. Since then, drink-related 
deaths involving a driver or 
rider have dropped by more 
than two-thirds — although for 
the last four years the numbers 
have remained static, at 540 
each yean This has prompted 
ministers ami campaign groups 
to seek new ways to move the 
figures downwards. 

Inevitably they look else- 
where in Europe, where most 
countries have lower Unfits but 
much mare graduated penalty 
scales. In some cases, especially 
ha France and Belgium, drivers 
may not suffer a ban at aU. 


Its not Just ministers who 
want a further cut Hie police 
want the limit reduced to SOmg, 
but as part of a package of 
measures to reduce drink-dri- 
ving (such as targeted breath- 
testing where Incidence is 
high). Tomorrow the Associa- 
tion of Chief Police Officers 
publishes file En gland and 
Whies drink-drive figures for 
Christmas and the New Year 
Scotland's figures — issued 
yesterday — showed little dif- 
ference from the previous yean 
with about 1,000 testing posi- 
tive out of nearly 200.000 
motorists stopped. 

ACPO estimates that a cut in 
the limit to SOmg would lead to 
12-3 per cent fewer drink- 
related accidents. A similar 
reduction was achieved in 
Queensland, Australia, after a 
similar change in the law Yet 
those prosecuted tend to be 
those drivers for over the pre- 

amt llmfr. Tnnr a thflw a thir d rvf 

the 90,000 prosecutions for 
drink-drive offences each year 
are against those more than 
two-and-a-half times over the 


limit, those with two drink-dri- 
ving convictions or those who 
reffcse to provide a sample. 

Maria Cape has no doubts. 
Her 15-year-old daughter Helen 
was killed 15 years ago while 
jogging to prepare a for a half- 
marathon. Mrs Cape is not 
impressed by arguments that a 
few millilit res here or there 
will make no difference to the 
hard core of drivers who regu- 
larly offend and are well over 
the limit 


££■ driver who 
Helen was 

■ only just over the 

■ limit.” says Mrs 

M Cape, whose per- 
sonal tragedy led her to form 
the Campaign Against Drink 
Driving. “Those who have bad 
only a couple of pints kill just 
as easily as those falling about 
drunk." 

Sh e h ritea ms thp limit aho uM 

be 2frng per lDQml tf btood, as 
in Sweden. "You need that Unfit 
as sane people's metabolism 
produces alcohol; and it takes 
care of sherry trifle, montb- 


Units of alcohol 


Blood alcohol 
concom m rton 
(mg/lOOml) 


Effects on loaJtng 

and behaviour 


Efforts on driving 
behaviour 
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20 — 80 

Absence of observable 
effects. Mid alteration ol 
teeOngs. aBgfU 
WensfflcaBon ol moods. 

MHO changes. Most drivers 
seem a bit moody. Bad 
driving haWte sSghtfy 
prono u nced. 


Feeing of relaxation. M3d 
sedation. Exaggerated 
emotions and behaviour. Sight 
Impairment of motor sfcffls. 

Drivers taka too long to decide 
and act Motor sMBs (such as 
braking) Impaired. This to the 
legal alcohol Smft for driving. 



wash and mutmiminn wine. 
But in Britain one In seven 
accidents is drink-related. In 
Sweden it is only one in 15.” 
Researchers who have stud- 
ied the effects of alcohol an dri- 
ving skills are convinced that 
even one or two drinks can 
adversely affect performance, 
and the deterioration increases 
significantly as intake rises. : 

Ian Hfcndmarch, professor of 
psy chopfaannaoology at Surrey 
University has found that even 
at SOmg the of a road 

accident are doubled compared 
with a non-drinker At BCBng, the 
current British limit, the risk Is 
fourfold. At ISOmg, the riwwo 
cf an accidHnt can be 50 times 
hi g h e r. At 200mg. lmr-nr^gfiratifr - 
ness can occur Levels above 
400mg are commonly fetal 
The idea that a few drinks 
can be taken without any ill 
effects on driving has repeat- 
edly been found to be false. In 
one sim ulated te st nmwwg bus 
drivers with blood alcohol con- 
centrations of 50mg, many 
thought they could drive 
through obstacles that were 
too narrow for their vehicles. 

Yet people are confused 
about what they can legally 
consume before driving. Con- 
ventional wisdom b<fl ds that 
this is around two pints for 
man , but for man y mgp this 
amo unt will push thom over 
the limit- Fhr women, one or 
two glasses of wine may be 
eno ugh to put tham outside the 
law Blood alcohol concentra- 
tions vary according to ^ 
size, body build, type of drink, 
previous exposure to alcohol, 
whether it has been taken with 
food, and how quickly the 
stomach empties itself 
According to a recent survey 
by Eagle Star Insurance, 51 per 
cent of motorists who say they 
know the limits stated tha t the 
average man drinking two 
pints of lager would remain 
safely under In fact this would 
push most men over Nearly 
half (43 per cent) thought that a 
pint of standard lager and a 
single measure of brandy con- 
tain the same amount of alco- 
hol — whereas the pint is two 
units, the brandy one. 

Elaine Smith, Director of 
Bromley Alcohol Service, who 
backs the lower limit, sees this 
conthsion regularly “It’s not as 
clear as it mi ght seem.” she 
says. “A lot of women think two 
i glassy of wine are the game. 
But two glasses of fisy white 
Iamb rusco at 7 per cent alco- 
hol by volume is about the 
same as one of a big red wine 
; at 12 to 13 per cent" 

Alcohol Is absorbed from 
1 both stomach and small intes- 
tine, bat it passes most rapidly 
through to the bloodstream If 
taken on an empty stomach. 
Food, particularly carbohy- 
drates, retards absorption, but 
most alcohol will eventually 
end up in the bloodstream. 

Women end up with hi gher 
ranrgnfrfttinng for foe «swr»» 


J 




amount drunk because they 
have a smaller Mood supply 
than men , anti ril«ra hprflnsi>thpy 
have leas of a chemical in the 
stomach that breaks down alco- 
hol before tt reaches the blood. 

The liver deals with about 95 
per cent of alcohol clearance 
from foe body although a small 
amount is excreted directly in 
urine and breath. The rate at 
which alcohol is cleared from 
the body is more or less con- 
stant one unit an hour A unit 
of is roughly a 

pint of beet a small glass cf 
wine or a single measure of 
spirits. So a man drinking two 
pints of beer at lunchtime will 
gtm have akrihri in his blood- 
stream four hours later Some- 
one consuming a bottle cf wine 
(six units) win need at least six 
hours before ah the alcohol has 

hPftn plhrrina twt. 

WBHHKfiS slow rate of elim- 
is why people 
ml who have been an a 
H serious bender can 
■ stffl. be over foe drink- 
drive limit the next day One 
study published before Christ- 
mas in South. Africatf 1 showed 
that if people drank sufficient 
to acquire a iw n g raf ir , their 
attention and concentration 
could be affected fin- up to 16 


Drink-driving 
limits in Eli.. 


Alcohol In the ' 


hours. Nor is there any way of 
speeding up foe rfiminalinn 

Process. A sbowee a cup of cof- 
fee. vitamins, or any other way 
cf sobering up will not help. 

As the government review 
gets underway opinions are 
polarising. Some, such as foe 
AA, are taking care to sound 
cautious: it will not yet be 
drawn an the advisability of 
lowering foe limit But it 
points to th» disadvantages of 
a sharp cut “The success of 
the drink-driving laws to date 
has been because It toicon 
the people with it But we are 
beginning to see foe first signs 
of opposition,” said Andrew 
Howard, foe AAs head of road 
safety “Wie are hearing from 
key-holders who are saying, 
‘What if my b usin ess is bur- 
gled? Does this mean 1 can 
never share a bottle of wine ! 
with my wife?* People who get \ 
last-minute emergency raiK ' 
from their kids from the disco, 
saying, 1 badly need a lift*." 

The British Medical Associa- j 
tion, bowevec is clear in its call 
for a cut to 50mg — although it 
supports foe message that foe 
safest amount to drink before 
driving is nothing. 1 

The association has pulled 
back firm calling for a legal zero 
limit, for a number cf reasons. 


There is a fear that if someone 
has one drink and knows they 
are then breaking the law they 
may be tempted to go on and 
consume large amounts on the 
principle of “may as well be 
bung for sheep asalamh.” 
There are also fears that 
some medical conditions such 
a diabetes can naturally pro- 
duce alcohol in the blood, and 
scone products such as mouth- 
washes which contain alcohol 
could mean people failing a 
breathalyser “The safest 
option is not to drink at all if 
driving,” says Dr Mac Arm- 
strong, BMA secretary “The 
more you drink, foe more dan- 
gerous you become." 


Sources: ( 1 ) Stuart Anderson and 
James Dawson of the University ot 
Natal, a paper presented to the 
British Psychological Sociely on 
17/12/97. 

OrapMcssourco s: Department 
of the Environmen t. Transport and 
the Regions (Casualty Report Road 
Accidents In Great Britain, 1 996): 
Health Education Authority; ABC Of 

Akx>hoJ(BMJ). 

QrapMcas Steve VBers; Flnban- 
Sheehy. 

Research: Mark Esptner. 

Chris Mlhffl istheQuwdlanhmedt- 
cal correspondent; Christopher 
Bflott is a senior Guardian reporter. 
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15-20 


80-120 

DffBcuttyperibrming gross motor 

skflte. Urtcoort&UMd behaviour, 
impairment of mental ahtfiHes. 
judgment and memory. 

Judgment seriouatyaKecwd. 
Physical and mental coordination 
impaired. Physical efifficutty tn 
driving a vshide. 




120-200 

Major knpaiTTnent of 
physical and meraal 
functiorts. IrresponsSfe 
behaviour. Euphoria. Some 
dBficutty stancflng, waUng. 

Disiortion of perception and 
judgment Driving erratic. 
Driver In a daze. 


# 200 - 300 


At this point 
most people 
have 

passed out 
Driver has 
probably 
passed out 
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Reed sells IPC Magazines 


Managers clinch 
record £ 860 m deal 


Simon Beavfa 
Media Business Editor 


C INVEN. the ven- 
ture capital firm, 
yesterday won 
control of IPC 
Magazines from 
Reed Elsevier in an £860 mil- 
lion management buyout, one 
of the largest such deals in 
British corporate history. 

The sale cuts loose the con- 
sumer publishing arm of the 


Anglo-Dutch media group and 
creates a self-s tanding pub- 
lisher with 74 titles as diverse 
as New Musical Express, 
Loaded, Marie Claire, 
Woman’s Own, TV Times, 
Country Life, Rugby World, 
and Cage & Aviary Bird. The 
group will be run by its exist- 
ing board of directors, led by 
chief executive Mike 
Matthew. 

But there was speculation 
last night that the new com- 
pany — employing 1,960 staff 


— could be forced to push 
through a far-reaching cost- 
cutting programme to shore 
up the group's position in the 
highly competitive 

£15 billion a year magazine 
publishing market. 

Cloven pulled off the deal at 
breakneck pace after inten- 
sive negotiations with Reed 
Elsevier and its advisers, SBC 
Warburg Dillon Reed, over 
Christmas. It is understood 
that 10 bids were submitted 
for the business, oT which five 
were from rival magazine 
publishing groups, many of 
which could have run into 
problems with competition 
authorities. 

The publishing group — 
which is trying to complete a 
£20 billion merger with Dutch 
publisher Wolters Kluwer — 


said it had plumped for the 

Cinven bid because it pro- 
vided “a quick, dean and un- 
conditional sale”. 

A spokesman said: “Cinven 
offered a very good price 
which in our view and the 
view of our advisers was un- 
likely to be bettered.” 

News that Reed was to quit 
consumer publishing to con- 
centrate on its business and 
specialist titles was first 
reported in the Guardian in 
August But IPC was not offi- 
cially put up for sale until Oc- 
tober when the company said 
it would dispose of all of its 
consumer titles except New 
Scientist 

Nigel Stapleton, the co- 
chairman of Reed Elsevier, 
said: “We are pleased to have 
agreed the sale of IPC Maga- 


zines tO mar|« » gpmcnt ClU- 

ven on attractive terms which 

reflect the high quality of the 
business and Its propsects." 

Cinven is backed by a range 
of equity partners while Gold- 
man Sachs is underwriting 
£580 million of debt financing. 

Brian Linden, a Cinven di- 
rector, said IPC represented 
an “exceptional investment 
opportunity" and promised 
that the group would fund a 
further expansion of the busi- 
ness to ensure it remained a 
market leader. "IPC has a cul- 
ture of excellence and rarely 
does such a high quality and 
profitable portfolio of titles 
become available within the 
publishing industry, *' he said. 

IPC made profits in 1996 of 
£63 million on sales of 
£314 million. 


Mr Matthew expressed de- 
light that the group had been 
kept together as a single en- 
tity when many in the City 
had argued that Reed would 

realise a bigger price if the 
company was sold oil in 
pieces. 

He said news of the deal 
“heralds a great sense of op- 
portunity f!or the company”. 
But he added: "It also lays 
down challenges for everyone 
in the organisation to meet 
the business objectives that 
we shall face as an Indepen- 
dent company.” 

A number of- rival potential 
bidders for the business 
emerged over fh«» last wwift 
led by H Bauer, of Germany. 
Bertelsmann, Hachette and 
Emap were also said to be 
interested. 


Long haul to full employment 



Erica Madeira attends an interview at Sheffield JobCentre yesterday under the New Deal programme for 18 to 24-year-olds 


Brown plea: 
don’t waste 
young lives 


Michael White 
Political Editor 


G ORDON Brown yes- 
terday launched 
Labour's long-her- 
alded New Deal for 
jobless young Britons with an 
emotional appeal to employ- 
ers to Join the Government's 
"national crusade" to end a 
waste of talent and social div- 
ision. 

As expected, the Chancellor 
confirmed a £250 million ex- 
tension or the nationwide 
pilot scheme which forms the 
basis of his election pledge to 
take 250,000 1 8- to- 21 - year-olds 
from wellhne to work. It will 
mean that eventually long- 
term unemployed people over 
25 will also have to take up an 
offer from four government 
training or work options — or 
face benefit cuts. 

Launching one of 12 
regional "pathfinder" pilot 
projects, Mr Brown made 
plain in a speech in Dundee 
just how high the stakes are 
for the £3 billion programme 
over five years. 

"Today begins the long 


haul towards hill employment 
in the years to come,” he de- 
clared, stressing that ‘Tights 
go hand in hand with respon- 
sibilities and, for young 
people offered new responsi- 
bilities, from today there will 
be no option of simply staying 
at home on full benefit doing 
nothing." 

Mr Brown made a plea to 
employers — to back "a 
national crusade to dear once 
and for all the social divisions 





that are entrenched In our 
society because of unemploy- 
ment” — and gave an implicit 
warning that ministers will 
not tolerate exploitation of 
the sebeme. A helpline is 
being set up to assist New 
Deal youngsters file com- 
plaints. 

Tbe six-month pilot 
scheme, which the Education 
and Employment Secretary, 
David Blimkett. and his dep- 
uty, Andrew Smith, will ad- 
minister, is compulsory. It is 
intended to help i8-to-24-year- 
olds who claim Jobseeker's 
Allowance and have been 
without work for more than 
six months. 

They will be offered one or 
more of four options: a full or 
part-time Job with an em- 
ployer a six-month Job with 
the Government’s Environ- 
mental Taskforce; a Job for 
six months in the voluntary 
sector, or full-time education 
on an approved course. 

The jobs options will all in- 
clude part-time education or 
skills -creating training lead- 
ing to recognised accredita- 
tion. But young people who 
refuse the options offered 
them will face benefit reduc- 
tions. officials stressed yester- 
day. as ministers launched a 
high-profile media campaign. 

Labour critics believe Jobs 
can be found only if tbe econ- 
omy continues to expand — a 
polite warning to the Trea- 
sury and Bank of England 
against excessive deflation. 

Anxious to play the good 
corporate citizen, such house- 
hold names as Sainsbury, 
Marks & Spencer. Tesco. Ford 
and Jaguar have pledged their 
involvement In the scheme. 


Jobless student 
sees benefit of 
carrot and stick 

Martin Wain wright on gateway to work 


S HEFFIELD’S pilot 
•‘gateway” for the wel- 
fare to work initiative 
bad been open only 20 min- 
utes when Its first client, 
22-year-old Erica Madelin. 
arrived for ber initial 
assessment. 

The Sheffield University 
history graduate has found 
the world of Job-seeking a 
difficult and discouraging 
grind since July. “1 wish 
that we'd been sat down 
earlier at university and 
made to get on with it, I 
was too busy concentrating 
on my degree,” she says. 

Hopeful letters for jobs 
over the past six months 
have produced nothing hut 
a gradual slide in self- 
confidence. 

Just before Christmas 
she received an appoint- 
ment letter from Sheffield’s 
main JobCentre, triggered 
by Erica’s six months on 
the dole. And yesterday she 
had an interview with Em- 
ployment Service adviser 
Joanne Kemp, who encour- 
aged her to focus her job- 
hunting plans. 

4 * Journalism, publishing, 


maybe museum work,” she 
said after the introductory 
session, the first of four 
weeks’ teamwork with Ms 
Kemp which makes up the 
scheme’s gateway. At the 
end of January, the second 
stage kicks in if Erica has 
failed to find a job. She may 
then be offered a govern- 
ment-subsidised job plus 
training, community work, 
environmental projects or 
a return to fall-time educa- 
tion. if she rejects ber wel- 
fare to work options her 
benefits stop. 

“It’s a carrot and stick 
operation and there seems 
to be quite a lot of stick,” 
says Erica. “I have to admit 
Tm a bit suspicions that the 
Government is really look- 
ing for any way to get ns off 
the unemployment statis- 
tics. Then it can give Itself a 
big pat on the back.” 

Such concerns are 
rejected by the New Deal 
team in Sheffield. Joy 
Chapman, manager of 
Rockingham Court Job- 
Centre, says: “This empha- 
sis on the long-term unem- 
ployed iB-24s is something 


PHOTOGRAPH; DON McPHES 

the staff had been pressing 
for themselves, so there’s a 
great feeling of wanting to 
make it work.” 

The Employment Ser- 
vice’s former sparring part- 
ners. the Sheffield Co-ordi- 
nating Centre for Action on 
Unemployment, agree. De- 
velopment worker Doug 
Low says: “There’s been a 
sea change in the culture at 
the ES since the change of 
government. They’re en- 
thusiastic about working 
with ns now and using New 
Deal ftuuUng for the inter- 
mediate labour market 
(ILM) we’ve been 
developing.” 

The Sheffield ILM, 
funded by single regenera- 
tion budget money and 
European social fund 
grants, has successfully 
placed 18 to 24-year-olds In 
voluntary sector jobs, with 
two days a week set aside 
for vocational training and 
“personal development” — 
learning a language, how to 
drive or other skills which 
could help to Land longer 
term work. 

“It appeals because it is a 
job, not yet another pallia- 
tive scheme.” says the cen- 
tre’s director Paul Toner. 

The pilot New Deal has 
yet to touch other despon- 
dent young Jobseekers like 
Stuart Wilson, aged 21. He 
has been stuck with petrol 
station work for two years 
despite being skilled in en- 
gineering. He says: ‘Tve 
RSA qualifications in all 
three stages of welding, but 
there’s nowt about — and 
I’ve heard nowt about this 
welfare to work.” 


Going from Jakarta to Seoul only dollars will do 


Nick Gumming- Bruce 
In Bangkok 


A LREADY enfeebled 
East Aslan currencies 
took a new hammering 
vesterday as fears of failing 
economic growth in the 
region drove the Indonesian 
rupiah. Malaysian ringgit 
and Thai baht to record lows. 

South Korea’s won also 
dropped sharply on its first 

dav Of trading m the new 


year, but share prices still 
managed to rise, helped by 
positive comments by inter- 
national financier George 
Soros and expectations that 
foreign investment could be 
about to return to the 
economy. 

Tbe Indonesian rupiah be- 
came the world's worst per- 
forming currency after a 5.6 
per cent plunge yesterday to 
6.750 against the dollar. 

"There is no bottom for the 
rupiah any more,” a Jakarta- 


based analyst said. “Eco- 
nomic theory does not ex- 
plain this ." 

The ringgit also fell, by 2.4 
per cent to 4,073 against tbe 
dollar, and the baht plum- 
meted 5.2 per cent to finish at 
505. 

The Philippines peso weak- 
ened 1.6 per cent, and even 
tbe Singapore dollar, the most 
robust of the region's curren- 
cies. slipped 0.6 per cent 

"This is the worst crisis 
ever experienced by these 


currencies: It won’t go away 
overnight,” raid Danny Kang 
of Bank Brussels Lambert in 
Singapore. 

The sharp depreciation in 
their currencies — raising the 
cost of servicing doDar-denum- 
inated debt and lifting the 
price of imparts — will keep 
Aslan interest rates high, 
which in turn will make fears 
of slower growth a self-flilffll- 
lng prophecy. 

Thailand's finance minister, 
Tarrin Nimmanhaemindha, 


due to leave for Washington 
shortly to seek softer condi- 
tions from the International 
Monetary Fund for its rescue 
funds, said the economy 
shrank by 0.7 per cent in 1997. 

Little more than a month 
ago be told the IMF that Thai- 
land's gross domestic product 
would grow by about 0.6 per 
cent in 1997. Analysts believe 
that Thailand's economy will 
shrink by 3 per cent this year. 

Over the past month, bat- 
tered East Aslan economies 


have suffered in sympathy 
with South Korea. The Korean 
win — which sited 47 per cent 
of its value a gainst the dollar 
hi 1997 — , slumped another 5 
per cent yesterday, masking an 
improvement In Investor 
sentiment 

Market makers are keenly 
awaiting the outcome of meet- 
ings of leading Western banks 
In New York on how to res- 
pond to South Korea's request 
for its short term foreign debt 
repayments to be rolled -over. 


Notebook 


History’s warning 
in filched phrase 



Edited by 
Mark Milner 


F OR those who believe in 
such things, was per- 
haps not the best of 
omens that tbe Government’s 
long-awaited New Deal for the 
unemployed was launched 
yesterday with gale-force 
winds battering Britain. 
Labour has an awfUl lot rid- 
ing on the success of its “wel- 
fare to work” strategy: it can- 
not afford to be talown off 
course. 

Yet tbe danger of that hap- 
pening is real. Policy-makers 
are waking up to the fact that 
file financial crisis in East 
Asia is not merely a patch of 
choppy water thro ugh which 
thw global economy can glide, 
but a large and menacing Ice- 
berg with Titanic-style poten- 
tial. 

Alan Greenspan’s com- 
ments in Chicago at tbe week- 
end Illustrate how foe mood 
has changed on the bridge of 
the SS Free Enterprise. Cen- 
tral bankers, tite nhairtnan of 

the Federal Reserve warned, 
should be prepared for a re- 
think because while the prob- 
lem of Inflation is disappear- 
ing astern the threat of 
delation is looming up dead 
ahead. 

It remains to be seen 
whether Mr Greenspan's col- 
leagues in the fraternity of 
central bankers got the mes- 
sage. The world’s financial 
markets certainly did, with 
bond markets everywhere 
soaring on the e x pectation 
that the Fed would not raise 
US short-term interest rates. 
On Wall : Street, the bench- 
mark 30-year bond hit a re- 
cord low yield of 5.763 per 
cent - 

Lower long-term interest 
rates would be good for the 
global economy, since they 
make investment cheaper. 
For Europe, rich in capital- 
goods industries, they should 
be doubly welcome. 

But let us not get too car- 
ried away. As BUI Martin, the 
chief economist at UBS, 
points out in a new paper, 
real bond yields in the West 
are still above 4 per cent, 
more than double their level 
in foe 19505 and 1960s. 

Tbe explanation, Mr Martin 
avers, is foe escalation of gov- 
ernment debt, which has 
pushed up tbe cost of borrow- 
ing worldwide. Tighter fiscal 
policy would help reduce long 
bond rates further. 

But governments, with a 
few exceptions, did not set out 
to run profligate fiscal poli- 
cies. The loss of control over 
budget deficits was the conse- 
quence of a ferocious mone- 
tary squeeze designed to rid 
the global economy of the In- 
flationary excesses of the 
1970s. 

Mr Martin’s policy solution 
— broadly supported by Mr 
Greenspan, it appears is 
for fiscal stringency to be ac- 
companied by a relaxation of 
monetary policy. There has to 
be a trade-off, as there was 
during foe 1930s. 


Here, Gordon Brown Is 
doing his bit with his deficit 
reduction programme. 
thou gh he may yet come to 
wish he had he retained the 
power to regulate interest 
rates as welL 

As it is. he will have to hope 
that tbe Bank of Engl and is as 
alive to deflation as Mr 
Greenspan. Otherwise. Mr 
Brown's filching from Frank- 
lin Roosevelt of the phrase 
New Deal could be more pre- 
scient than he ever imagined. 
The US New Deal was, after 
all, the Democrats’ response 
to tbe century’s worst slump. 


Unstable homes 

S PEAKING of deflation, 
bow are we to view last 
month's surprise fall In 
average UK house prices, as 
measured by the Halifax 
House Price Index? A statisti- 
cal blip or early warning of 
asset price deflation? The 
answer is that tt is probably 
neifoer. 

Tbe first thing to note is 
that December's statistics 
should be treated with a great 
deal of caution. 

One month's figures are 
never a very good guide to foe 
trend, and December’s are al- 
ways subject to more distor- 
tions than most, given the low 
volume of transactions in the 
run-up to Christinas. 

But the statistics do concur 
with anecdotal evidence from 
estate agents suggesting that 
the market Is coining off the 
bofl. 

It would be surprising if it 
did not, considering that 
there have been five interest 
rate rises since foe election. 

However, just as it would 
he wrong to dismiss the fig- 
ures altogether as a statisti- 
cal anomaly. It would also be 
premature to Interpret them 
as heralding a renewed bout 
of negative equity. Like foe 
economy in general, foe pace 
of recovery In the housing 
market will almost certainly 
ease this year, especially 
if unemployment edges 
.upwards. 

Provided the authorities 
keep a sharp eye on the policy 
mix. and foe economy does 
not go Into freefall, house 
prices in a country where the 
supply of land is more or less 
fired and demand keeps ris- 
ing should continue to in- 
crease roughly in line with 
real earnings. But do not ex- 
pect fireworks. 


Auric angst 

O NE market which has 
taken the deflation 
message on board with 
a vengeance is foe gold mar- 
ket The metal Is at its least 
precious for 18 years. But 
then when foe world's leading 
central banker sets foe bond 
markets alight, gold bugs 
know their favourite inflation 
hedge is in for a hard time. 

But It is not just a central 
banker's words which have 
depressed foe gold market 
Central banks have been net 
sellers of gold of late and 
there la talk of more disposals 
to come. There are rumours, 
for example, that some of 
Europe's central banks will 
sell gold In the run-up to mon- 
etary union. Mr Greenspan 
has simply helped to talk 
down a falling market. 


Toyota set to confirm £200m 
investment in Welsh car plant 


David Gow and 
Nicholas Bannister 


^POYOTA will deliver a sig- 
■ niflcant boost to the UK 
later this week by confirming 
plans for a multi- million- 
pound Investment at Its Dee- 
side plant in north Wales. 

The Investment, to build en- 
gines for its new European 
factory in Valenciennes, 
France, is worth as much as 
£200 million, and Is to be un- 
veiled on Friday during Tony 
Blair's visit to Japan. 

It will follow Jaguar's con* 
flrmation, expected today, 
that it will build its new small 
car, the X400. at Halewood, 
the Liverpool plant operated 
by its US parent. Ford. 

Both investments will cre- 
ate hundreds of jobs and help 
compensate for the fact that 
Toyota chose to set up its 
second European plant in 
France rather than expand at 


Burnaston, Derbyshire, and 
also that thousands of jobs in 
the UK are in Jeopardy as 
south Korean firms retrench. 

Toyota’s UK-based officials 
refused to comment last 
night, but it is common 

knowledge in Whitehall that 

the Prime Minister and 
senior company executives 
will announce foe new invest- 
ment during his official visit 

The Japanese flrm set up its 

UK engine-plant on foe site of 
the old Shotton steelworks 
five years ago and its 170- 
strong workforce now turns 
out an annual 100,000 l.« or 
1.8 litre engines for the Ca- 
rina and new Avensis models 

Last B4ay a £60 million invest- 
ment boosted potential output 
to 20 Q. 0 QQ engines. 

The new £360 million plant 
at Valenciennes, will eventn* 
ally produce 200.000 models of 
a new small car, the Funtime, 
destined for the European 
market 


tourist rates — ■ bamc sells 


Australia 247 
Austria 2022 
Belgium 53.21 
Canada 2281 
Cyprus 0845 
Denmark lim 
Finland 8.787 


Franca 1594 
Germany 2872 
Greece 45681 
Hong Kong 1287 
Indie 54.46 

Ireland 1.12 
Israel 581 


Italy 2,846 
Malta 0.828 
Netherlands 3828 
New Zealand 2.78 
Norway 11.78 
Portugal 293.75 
Saudi Arabia e.05 


SuppBod brHxfWtxt tmxeludbtg AnSaa iupo» and huwMl ahakti). 


Singapore 275 
South Africa 7.7g 
Spain 241.70 
Sweden 12.78 
Smfceriand 283 
Turkey 328870 
USA 1.604 
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Samuel can 
leave rivals 
in a spin 


TonyPaley 


T URF racing is back 
centre stage today 
with potentially use- 
ful hurdler Samuel 
Wilderspin napped to confirm 
the promise of his excellent 


bumper form last season in 
the Clive Pavilion Maiden 
Hurdle at Ludlow. 

Simply backing all the 
horses that ran in the Chel- 
tenham Festival Bumper 
whenever they run over hur- 
dles the following season 
proved a most profitable exer- 
cise over the years and the 
selection ran well enough 
when sixth in laid term’s 
renewal on unsuitably flr- 
mish ground to suggest he 
can win his feir share of races 
aver timber. 

He was made odds-on 
favourite for his reappear- 
ance race at Cheltenham in 
October but burst a blood ves- 
sel. David Nicholson, his 
trainer, said in a recent inter- 
view that he would not run 
the horse again until he was 
happy the problem had been 
sorted out and Samuel Wil- 
derspin (i.oo) can gain some 
compensation today. 

Manlleno (3.00) and Effec- 
tual appear to have the HBLB 
Novice Handicap Hurdle be- 
tween them and as Martin 
Pipe's horse escapes a penalty 
for last week’s smooth suc- 
cess over Alka International 
at Taunton and can run off 
his winning mark he just gets 
the nod. 

David Morley, the Newmar- 
ket-based trainer, died yester- 
day after suffering an heart 
attack. He was 58. Among his 
many successes was Celeric 
who won the Gold Cup at 
Royal Ascot last year. 

Pat Eddery, who rode Ce- 
leric, said: “David wQl be 
deeply missed. He was one of 


the nicest people you could 
possibly meet He bad beenffl 
for some time but appeared to 
be doing all right It is devas- 
tating news.” 

British stables supply seven 
« yesterday's 26 acceptors for 
the Ladbroke Hurdle at Leo- 
pardstown on Saturday. Shar- 
pical is. the shortest-priced of 
the septet with the sponsors 
who make the Nicky Hender- 
son-trained gelding 12-1 third 
favourite. 

The other six British run- 
ners are Moorish (Nigel Twla- 
ton- Davies), Tibetan. (Lady 
Herries), Desert Mountain 
(Neville Callaghan), Top cees 
(Lyuda Ramsden), Non Vin- 
tage (Michael Chapman) 

Lady Herries 1 runner l 

been pleasing his trainer at 
home and followed op good 
wins at Huntingdon awri Chel- 
tenham when a fine second to 
the well-handicapped Serenas 
at Kemptan an Boxing Day. 
This improving type, 14-1 
with Coral, has the hi gh 
cruising speed vital for this 
event and seems sure to at- 
tract farther support this 
week. 

The Irish have won the race 
every year from 1988 until 
last year when Jenny Pit- 
man’s Master Tribe was suc- 
cessful. Last season’s Tri- 
umph Hurdle winner 
Commanche Court (9-2 
favourite) has obvious claim* 
while 8-1 ehanry Graphic 
Equaliser has always been 
well regarded and has been 
laid out for the race. 

Sandown’s card on Satur- 
day will include a replace- 
ment for the ChaDow Hurdle. 
The new race will be run over 
two and three-quarter wiiw 
and is designed to cater for 
horses denied a run when last 
Saturday's £25,000-added 
Grade One event at Newbury 
was lost due to waterlogging. 


Ludlow set to beat weather 


PHOTOGRAPH: ANDY LYONS 


Bronco briefly tamed . . . John Elway is hit by the Chiefs’ Jerome Woods and John Browning in Kansas City 

Broncos ride out the storm 


Mark Tran in New York on another play-off 
heartbreak for the Kansas City Chiefs 


P rospects look good 
for today’s turf meeting 
at Ludlow. Bob Davies, 
clerk of the course, said 
yesterday: “We could race 
at the moment. All the sur- 
face water has gone from 
the course and the going is 
soft, heavy in places. The 
forecast Is for ruin later but 


Trainer watch 


nothing like as as 

yesterday.” 

The meeting at Lingfteld 
tomor r ow was called off 
yesterday and Friday’s card 
at Exeter looks certain to 
follow suit. Nick Ansell. 
clerk of the course at the 
Devon track, said: “The 
course Is waterlogged.” - 


Mw—MWagSHlrllrUwlPrs— r fc a b ar l odqr— Ifc glMC 1.45 Jug SWOT. CHi 

to W Turner 

Ludkw: i to Oyster DefigM. N Ounce ® D Carey. ZOO Barter Meadow, T McGourt to j 
(rShoa. HSte, C Hfl to A Betnw; Zto Martha im J Gdwtk to T Foretar. 3-to Moor Hal 
lady . H ftatisge to A Cam*; 4 00 ftuAta. P Iftaphy to P Hobbs. Prtnoaaa Helen, M Bostay to R 
mre. TanPrancft. P Haney to K Batoy. 


T HE Denver Broncos 
kept their nerve, 
coped with toe infer- 
nal din in Arrowhead 
Stadium and overcame ftip 
Kansu* City CMefe, toe team 
considered toe best in toe 
American Conference. 

The Chiefe had won all 
, their home games in toe regu- 
lar season but stumbled yet 
agate in toe post-season. 

Mike Shanahan, the 
Broncos’ coach, said he had 
newer heard so much noise in 
his life. But Denver's fine per- 
formance sent the Chiefe’ fans 
home in silence after what 
seemed like an umpteenth 
play-off disappointment Last 
year the Chiefe woe knocked 
oat by the Indianapolis Colts; 


Marty Schottenheimer, their 
emotional ha* won 

only five of 16 play-offs. 

Denver’s 14-10 win, the 
weekend’s most thrilling 
gamp, was in doubt imttl the 
last moments. The Chiefs' 
quarterback Elvis Grbac, 
returning after breaking a col- 
lar-bone in early November, 
1 cited toe hall into toe end 
zone for Lake Dawson wife 12 
seconds left but toe Broncos’ 
solid defence was up to the job; 
Darrien Gordon leapt in front 
of Dawson to tip toe ball away. 

Denver, beaten by the 
Chiefe in toe regular season, 
now play the Steelers in Pitts- 
burgh on Sunday for the 
American Conference title 
and a shot at the Super BowL 


‘That was one of toe best 
football games that I've been 
around,” said Shanahan. 
Two team* with a lot of 
pride and character going 
against nach other.” 

’Hie Broncos have their 
most complete team in years, 
as they showed in this tri- 
umph in enemy territory. Lit- 
tle more needs saying about 
John Elway, one of toe great 
quarterbacks. But Terrell 
Davis, toe league's sec ond 
best running-back, makes toe 
offence even more lethal and 
toe defence is gelling at toe 
right time. 

Elway was largely held in 
check by the Chiefe’ defence 
but uncorked crucial passes 
in toe two scoring drives. 

in the first score, Elway 
threw a 17-yard pass under 
pressure to Rod Smith to put 
the Broncos at toe Chiefs’ 
four. Moments later Davis 


siammpd into toe end zone for 
a one-yard touchdown, the 
only score of the first half 

The Chiefe made it 7-3 
when Pete Stoyanovlcb 
kicked a 20-yard field goal In 
the third quarter, and toe 
Broncos blew a chance to ex- 
tend their lead when Derek 
LoviDe lost toe ball at toe 
Chiefs’ 11 under a pile of red 
jerseys, negating a 41-yard 
dash by Davis. 

It looked ominous for toe 
Broncos when Grbac threw a 
12-yard strike to Tony Gonza- 
lez unattended in toe back of 
toe end zone to give toe 
Chiefe a 10-7 lead. But early 
in toe fourth quarter, as the 
Chiefe blitzed. Elway found 
Ed McCaffrey, who streaked 
away for a 43-yard gain. That 
set up Davis’s second TD as 
be slammed in from one yard 
out The Broncos were on 
their way. 


The Green Bay Packers had 
a relatively easy time against 
toe Tampa Bay Buccaneers, 
w innin g 21-7. The Bogs’ play- 
off jitters were partly respon- 
sible; Tampa had three early 
field goal opportunities but 
failed to get any points. The 
first attempt was blocked, the 
second was a fake that led to 
nothing and toe third was 
snapped too high Trent Differ 
also threw two Interceptions. 

The Packers, playing in 
three degrees below freezing 
(-2C), did not demolish their 
opponents toe way toe San 
Francisco 49ers had manhan- 
dled toe Minnesota Vikings, 
but produced enough points 
to have a third crack at 
the National Conference 
championship. 

(Jan 11): 


Conner 
atones 
for bad 
start 


Bob Fisher In Sydney 


Pteaburgh Stealers v Denver Broncos: San 
Francisco 48ers v Green Bay Packers. 
Sns T ■■■ ! (San Dtogo. Jan 251. 


ENNIS CONNER took 
Toshiba into toe lead 
on the fourth leg of the 
Whitbread Round toe World 
race yesterday, less than 24 
hours after his disastrous 
start left him trailing the 
fleet 

Conner was recalled for 
Jumping the gun here on Sun- 
day but by yesterday after- 
noon he had moved 2JZ miles 
clear of his closest rival. 
Grant Dalton’s Merit Cup. 
Gunnar Krantz’s Swedish 
Match was a further 0.6 miles 
behind in thir d place. 

T just could not wait for 
the chance to put Toshiba 
across the starting line first," 
said Conner, who was sailing 
with his crew for toe first 
time in this race. “1 got my 
wish as we crossed a half 
boat-length ahead, only to 
hear the gun meaning we 
started prematurely and had 
to return to the line, droppin g 
from first to last 

"Talk about dreams turn- 
ing to ashes. Fortunately two 
hours later we were back in 
file thick of the battle, other- 
wise 1 am sure my name 
would be mud wife the crew.” 

There is no doubt that his 
crew in Toshiba made Conner 
feel uneasy about his blunder, 
which came as a psychologi- 
cal blow at toe be ginning cf a 
leg in which there are very 
few passing lanes. 

Conner had been unable to 
influence events during the 
first three legs, which he spent 
at home watching the race on 
his computer. T would have 
been wondering when To- 
shiba was going to make her 
move.” he said shortly after 
the start, “but since 1 am on 
board there is no second- 
guessing going on. Fd better 
get back to work and see about 
passing some boats.” 

At least he had the opportu- 
nity to atone for his mistake. 
Toshiba moved rapidly to the 
front and her race standing 
was greatly mhan«^ by the 
fact that EF Language, the 
overall leader, dropped from 
first to fourth in toe fourth- 
leg standings and Innovation 
Kvaerner was in seventh 
place. 

The fleet has essentially 
split into two groups and toe 
three boats furthest north — 
EF Language, Silk Cot and 
Innovation Kvaerner — ran 
into softer winds which left 
them averaging two knots 
slower than those 30 miles 
south. However, only 10 miles 
separated the first six boats in 
their distance to Auckland 
wife 870 miles to go. 
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Results 


SOUTHWELL 

1MB (Tfe 1, THKATHC HAfitfC, J Fan- 

"l"9 (4-1); *,»•—* «ter (11-4 tavr, 3, 
‘ Bsao*i BbM (5-1). 11 ran. Ut 2. (D 
Stew) Tote: E4 jo; 020, £1.10. E2.30. Dual 
F: C12B0. Trio: £23.10. C5F: £15.1#. 

1.1B (la M> 1, CRUZ SANTA, Clare 
Lund (ia-1); a, pateCtote (B-«); a, Omm- 
a*aa Da*a ( 12 - 1 ). 2-1 lavNakhiL 10 ran. 
Sn hd. TK. (M Chapman) Tele: £23.40; CSX, 
Cl 30, CAflQ. Dual FI £43.10. Trio: Q4SQ. 
CSF:C40B7. 

I^S (T0 1, aUTUUDCTK A McCarthy 
(7-1); X nobtew (4-1 h *, BaM Ateto- 
oa (4-1). 7-3 lav MUlBgh Hill Lad. 10 ran. 
ft r*. (D snaw) Tola: CL80; £260. £1.10. 
£2JO Dual F: £1620 Trta £24.60. CSF: 
£39.60 

a.1B(a*»1.*gV«teS10M. A McCarthy 
(7-B); S, La PMIUtaMIHItir), a. Mesa 
tees (B-1). 9 ran. «. tm. (W BrMbouma) 


To»: £4.40: £1 .30. £1 .10. C4.SO Dual F: £5.00. 
Trio: £46.70. C8F: £1250. Trtcasc C8853. 
NR: Rom Flyer. 

tt4WCteOi 1. KOUteRL F Lyncn (12-1): 9, 
i(*-1):B.l wi4te Dim (3-1 


teL 12 ran. 3. 21. (R HclHwmaad) Tom: 
El 53a mm. EZDO. £1JXL Dual F: £2260. 
Trio. £3650 CfiF: £8000 Trkate £176.40 
3.1 B (IM* 1, aRARWAV LADV, J Bram- 
hlfl HZ-1): *, itory Las (4-1); 3, Ste* 
adootaar (10-1). 6-4 tavFalksnberB.il ran. 
at X. IB McMahon) Tola: £16 sa C2B0. 
£230. £3.10. Dual F: EZOSO Trio: EmZL 
C8F: £61.00 

MS 1 1 1, BtaHCBM RtOb L Otarno* 

(6-1): 2,Ta*tektoB 15-1 Y. 3, J uiA te l ar 
(14— 1 l 4-1 |ni-fav Aecynan. Avefitam Star, 
a ran. 3t e. (P Haslain) Tota: £1260; C3.10. 
Ci bo. n^o. Dual f: C26.ua tho: ante. 
C8F: C46.71.TrlcasECS21.eS. 

PmCBROin E0KL20 OUADPOnDTJO. 
JACKPOT: Not won. £4157071 cantad tor- 
ward to Lmgnetd today. 
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Tennis 


Cold turkey for 
Emerson after an 
extra-long party 


**cha*{ Waiter 


E merson has been 

given the cold 
shoulder after return- 
ing late from his 
Christmas break in Rio de 
Janeiro. The deadlocked 
midfielder is back on Tees- 
side but that does not mean 
he is back in the Mi ddles - 
bro ugh fold. In Eact, according 
to Bryan Robson, he might as 
well have stayed in Brazil. 

The Middlesbrough man- 
ager yesterday announced 
that Emerson will be fined, 
dropped for the next two 
games and not allowed to 
train with the first team. 

After his return Emerson 
reportedly made a new pledge 
of loyalty to Middlesbrough, 
but he Is out of tonight's 
League Cup quarter-final at 
Reading and Saturday's im- 
portant league match at 
Charlton. 

Furthermore, to judge from 
Robson's tone yesterday, a 
reassessment of the situation 
next week will not automati- 
cally result in the Brazilian's 
recall to the first-team squad. 

"I’ll decide after those 
games." said a clearly an- 
noyed Robson. “I spoke to 

him this mo rning and his 

reasons for not coming back 
were not acceptable, so 


he will be fined by the 
dub. 

“I will take it from there 
when 1 have spoken to Steve 
Gibson and Keith Lamb [the 
c hair man and the chief execu- 
tive], then we will take it a 
step further and see what 
we’re going to do about It 

"It's a question of whether 
we want him to stay now. We 
want people who want to play 
for the dub, and I have 40-odd 
other players in the club who 
act responsibly. They are paid 
by the dub and get on with 
the job. He didn’t, and I will , 
decide when he plays, not 

him. '* 

Robson was then asked why 
he had not been as stem with 
Emerson when the errant 
Brazilian Erst went miMiwg 
last season. “Nobody knows 
how I bandied it last year,” ; 
Robson replied. Tt was all ; 
blown out of proportion then. | 
This time If s more serious.” j 

Why, someone wondered ■ 
aloud, had Emerson returned I 
at all? "Only he can answer ; 
that,” said Robson. ‘1 don’t 
know whether be is trying to 
make a point." 

If that is the case, any point 
Emerson is making is for the 
benefit of Tenerife, the Span- 
ish dub who are interested in 
signing Mm . thoug h Robson 
again denied that they bad 
submitted a written bid. 


“There has been no bid 
from Tenerife,*’ he said. 
‘That is the annoying thing. 
They keep talking about a bid 
but have never put a written 
bid to the dub." 

“I don't want to play for Te- 
nerife, I want to stay and play 
for Middlesbrough,” insisted 
Emerson. "I had a good 
Christmas in Brazil and the 
weather was very nice. I read 
stories in newspapers out in 
Brazil about me and Middles- 
brough. I've spoken to Mr 
Robson and hope to be back 
in t raining mi Wednesday." 

With the Spanish transfer 
window dosing an January 
IS, Tenerife have until Thurs- 
day week to pursue their In- 
terest, otherwise Emerson 
may face a long spell in the 
cold at Middlesbrough. 

• Britain may not have seen 
the last of Tomas Brolin, 
whose £45 million transfer to 
Leeds United from Parma was 
such a costly failure. Crystal 
Palace's managm- Steve Cop- 
pell has Invited the Swedish 
International to London for a 
two-week training spelL 

T am going to show my fit- 
ness and that I am not a for- 
gotten football player,” said 
Brolin, who will find at least 
two familiar faces at Selhurst 
Park, his fellow former Serie 
A strikers AttHio Lombardo 
and Michele Padovano. 


Hunt’s cheeky Austria bid 

T HE allure of the World i to play for them because [ Hunt joined Albion from 
Cup is causing players he has an Austrian I Newcastle United in 199S 
to scrntlnise their g randmo ther- for £100,000. After scoring 


T HE allure of the World 
Cup is causing players 
to scrntlnise their 
birth certificates ever more 
closely in the hope of 
sneaking a place In one of 
the 32 sqnads who will con- 
test France 98. 

The latest potential bene- 
ficiary of Fife's "grandpar- 
ent role” is a case in point. 
West Bromwich Albion’s 
leading scorer Andy Hunt 
— born and bred in Eng- 
land — has contacted the 
Austrian Football Associa- 
tion saying he is eligible 


to play for them because 
he bas an Austrian 
grandmother. 

Austria qualified for the 
World Cup as winners of 
European Group 4 and have 
been drawn with Italy, 
Chile and Cameroon In the 
first round of the finals. 

“West Brom have in- 
formed the Austrians that 
I’m eligible to play for 
them,” said the 27-year-old. 
"It’s an unusual connection 
and it would be an amazing 
twist to my career If any- 
thing came from it” 


Hunt joined Albion from 
Newcastle United in 1993 
for £100,000. After scoring 
11 goals in 43 league games 
for the Magpies, he is Albi- 
on’s top scorer this season 
with 12 goals. 

The striker is, however, 
taking his new-found inter- 
national status with a 
pinch of salt. “So for I 
haven't heard anything 
back from Austria and Fm 
not holding my breath. But 
If the opportunity did arise 
I would obviously be de- 
lighted to take it further.” 


Hinchcliffe in the money 


Ian Ross 

T ottenham have 

agreed to pay a £3 mil- 
lion fee for the Everton 
and England wing-back Andy 
Hinchcliffe. and the deal will 
be completed if the player 
agrees personal terms. The 
deal ic ill make him about 
£750,000 richer from moneys 
payable by both clubs. 

Hinchcliffe will talk to 
Spurs' head coach Christian 
Gross today. Although the 
player, 29 next month, would 
prefer to remain In his native 
North west, he is likely to 
swap one relegation fight for 
another because it will give 
him financial security for life. 

He signed a new four-year 
Everton contract only three 
months ago and said yester- 
day: “l am willing to talk to 
Spurs but want to emphasise 
that 1 have not asked to leave 
Everton." 


Pools Forecast 


S CPataea 
S Umrpaol 
7 Man Utd 


The Everton manager How- 
ard Kendall may raise a fur- 
ther £6 million by selling 
Gary Speed to Newcastle or 
Sheffield Wednesday. 

Arsenal would not comment 
on reports In Croatia Unking 
them with the Croatia Zagreb 
and international midfielder 
Robert Prosinecki. Arsine 
Wenger's club are said to have 
offered a £6 million package 
for the 28-year-old Croatian, 
but a spokeswoman said 
Arsenal did not comment on 
transfer speculation. 

Zagreb are said to be reluc- 
tant to sell Prosinecki, who 
came to Croatia wily last July 
after 10 years playing for Red 
Star Belgrade and In Spain. 

Bernard Lama Is set to 
leave West Ham after only a 
fortnight and return to France 
to play for Rennes. 

The unhappy goalkeeper, on 
loan from- Paris St-Germain, 
needs first-team football to get 
back Into France’s World Cup 
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squad but has been left an the 
bench by Harry Redknapp. 
Lama said that the final straw 
came on Saturday against Em- 
ley when be was left out in 
fevour of Craig Forrest. 

Another Frenchman. Pierre 
Laurent, is moving bade to 
Bastia for £500.000. double the 
fee Leeds paid for the winger 
in March. 

Bobby Robson may return 
to an English post this sum- 
mer, after Barcelona con- 
firmed that Ottmar Hitzfeld 
will replace him as general 
manager when the English- 
man's contract expires on 
July 1. Hitzfeld. who coached 
Borussla Dortmund to the 
European Cup in May, was 
recently a target of Rangers 
and Tottenham. 

The BBC will screen live 
Aston Villa's Uefa Cup quar- 
ter-final first leg against Atle- 
tlco Madrid In Spain on 
March 3. Channel 5 will show 
the return on March 17. 


United to put 
out weakened 
FA Cup team 

A LEX FERGUSON has ad- 
mitted he will field a 
weakened, team for Man- 
chester United’s FA Cup 
fourth-round meeting with , 
Peterborough or Walsall at 
Old TraffortL 

The United manager, who | 
put out a second-string side i 
who lost at Ipswich in the 
Coca-Cola Cup this season, 
said It was a “good draw, 
the opposite of the game at 
Chelsea. It will give me the 
chance to use players like 
Brian McClalr, Ole Gunnar 
Solskjaer and Jordi Cruyff. 
That’s not being disrespect- 
ful to our opponents. It's 
just common sense”. 

Steve Dunn, the referee 
criticised heavily by Wim- 
bledon’s manager Joe Kin- 
near for blowing time as 
the ball was on the way Into 
Wrexham’s net on Sunday, 
will take charge of the 
third-round replay at the 
Racecourse Ground. 

After the goalless draw, 
Kinnear threatened to ask 
for a change of referee but 
the FA said yesterday that 
Wimbledon had made no 
official request so Dunn 
would be in charge. 

The Bristol referee’s 
action was backed by Clive 
Thomas, whose similar rul- 
ing caused uproar In the 
1978 World Cup finals. 

“1 have been waiting 20 
years for someone else to 
do that,” Thomas said. 
“Twenty years I have been 
praying, every cup tie. 1 
would like the FA to say: 
’Well done, Steve Dunn, 
yon made the right deci- 
sion.’ But rd bet £1.50 that 
they will not.” 



Sport in brief 

Cricket 

Ben Hollioake has been ruled 
out of England A’s three-day 
match against Kenya starting 
today In Ruaraka. The Surrey 
all-rounder sustained a groin 
injury during Sunday's one- 
day win against the hosts and. 
needs to rest 

Hoilioake's withdrawal 
leaves the tourists, whose 
only strike bowlers are Paul 
Hutchison and James Or- 
mond after Chris Silver- 
wood's call-up to the senior 
tour of the West Indies, short 


Results 


Football 


PON TINS LlAOUKi Pint DMalout 
Fwtpu o rti WohfHtianwton ¥ Coventry 
AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION* 
M MvMm: P et p o n edt Brighton v 
Crystal Palace. 

Tennis 

ATP QATAR OHM [Doha) PM ran* 
T Hum an (OBI tt J Sanchez <Spl 7-5. 
6 - 1 , P Santoro (Fr) bt M Gusutsson iSwa) 
6-7, 6-4. 6-4; a Rm> (Fr) M B UJIhractl 
(Czl 7-6, 6-4; P Konto (Cz| bt O Dataltra 
(Fr) 7-5. 6-1. 

AUSTRALIAN MOM'S HARBCOURT 
CHAMPIONS HI H (Memorial Drive): 
IM ran* V lpnd— (US) M N Kiefer 
(Gar) 6-3. 4-fl. 6-4. J Statombmg (Aral M 
J-A Morin [So) 6-4. 6 - 1 ; T Mhaow 
ISwe) tt 8 Black (Zlm) 7-5. 6-3, S Dwt- 
dei |Czt H A GWiMAZi HU 4-fl. B-2. 6-1; * 
Iran INZ) bt L Rout (Fr) B-3. B-O; J 
H mntm (Noth) bt □ KrtMOy (SlMakl 

6- 3. 6-7. 6-3. 

AUSTRALIAN HOMBTS HARDCOWT 
TOUR NAM ANT (Gold Coast); Ph-ot 
ram* A t vehr me o (Japan) bt M Ma- 
leeva (Bui) 7-5, 6 -t S PRkowaU (Fr) W J 
Knigar ISA) 6-1 3-6. 6 - 2 : $ Pbehim 
(Aid) W K Kunee (Aw) S-3. 6-3; C Hotnriu 
(US) bl N Proff (Aue) 7-5. 6 -a D Chlad- 
kerm |G 2 | bt M Ends (Japan) 7-6. 2 - 6 . 7-6; 
C Bb hj H p lAusi bt U Saitdws Lorenzo 
(3p) 7-5. 7-6; H Gr r y tm w Uui (Pol) bl J 
Lee (Taiwan) 5-7. 6*3. 7-6, H MfrOnttm 
(Aus) bt K-A Ouse (Aus) 6 - 1 . 6 - 1 ; ■ Be 
Swanfe (SA) bt L Courtois (Bell 5-7. 6-4. 

7- 5. 

HOPMAM CUP (Perth); Kud learn 
tiinnwu— >; Spain 3, Wn i Ma 1 (3p 
flrrtu Hem C Moya toW 10 K Kotova 7-6, 
6-4. Women A Saaehw Hearts M K 
Kubsuctova 6 - 2 . 6-3. Mud rtraddum 
MmMmcIm Vtoorio « Kucera/Kabsu- 
Oovn 7-6. 6-1. Boom Africa 2 , Untied 
State* 1 (SA flrat): Ham W Ponton tt J 
Stork 3-6. e-3. 6-4. W omen A Coetzer 
lea to C Min 4-6. 3-6 to* double qi 
P eneba7Ceeu.ei bt Stark/RuMn 6-2. 6-7. 
6 - 1 . 

American Football 

NPL PLAY-OFFS! NPC eewit-flBSli 

Green Bay 21 . Tampa Bay 7. ARC uod- 
Wiialei Kansas Ctiy 10 . Denver 14. 

Basketball 

HBAi woBMngton 109. PDoanl* 98; Van- 
couver 106. Seattle 120 : Sa cr amento 106. 
Cttortodo 90. LA Lakera 107. PtifladelpMa 
113 Blartribwn lurt i rn Cad nwa 
AUanHa 1 , Miami (WTO. L 11 . Pet.645. 
GB0). 2 . Now York (16-U- S91-2): 3. Now 
Joreey (17-14-548-a); 4. Boston (16-14. 


of seam options until War- 
wickshire’s Dougie Brown ar- 
rives tomorrow. 

American Football 

Hie Buffalo Bills have pro- 
moted their defensive co-ordi- 
nator Wade Phillips to bead 
coach in succession to Marv 
Levy, who has retired. 

Skiing 

Sweden's Ylva Nowen cele- 
brated her 28 th birthday yes- 
terday with her fourth con- 
secutive World Cup slalom 
victory In Bormio. Italy. 


-6333X); 5. Orton do (17-15-631 -36; 6. 
Washington (17-17- SOtMA: 7. Philadel- 
phia IS4S-2SO.lt). CaoMli 1. ChTcaga 
(HIS. LfO. PcLBBB. CBOK 3. Indiana (21-10- 
377-19: 3. Cleveland (19-11-3333): 4. 
Charlotte (1312-613219; 5. Atlanta (19-12- 
.81336: 6. DeboU 11S-18-A65-70: T. M6- 
waukeo (14-17-.462-79). B. Toronto (4-23 
.123181. Wootorn CanfanMoai Mldaooti 
1. Utah [W20, Li 1. Pet 645. 080): 2. Son 
Antonio (2311-6430). 3. Houston (1313 
■S71-3C); A Minnesota (1313 5134): 5. 
Vancouver (10-23- .303- 111; 6. Dallas 1327- 
15315K); 7. Denver (243.067-1 79). Po- 
oMm 1. Seattla (W2B. LG Pet 8 13 GB0); 2. 
LA Lakers 134-3 750-2): 3. Phoenix (1313 
8535)9: 4, Portland (1311- 63343). 5. Sac- 
ramento (1333394-13X1 5. LA CI-HMTB 
1324-55316); 7. Golden State (7-232*1- 
17*). 

Cricket 

THRRUaV MATCH [ Motor A Sri Lanka): 
Hnol doyi a m b eb we 311-6 dec tA Ftovror 
lOino. O Flower 58. M Woocwin 52. Sa- 
morawMra 4-90). Art Lanka Board XI 
313-6 dec (N Nmraz 111. I de 5oram 561. 
Match drawn. 

Darts 

WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP (Frlmley 
Green). Pirn rand (Boa oi live sets), b 
O wl (Eng) bt B Araccro (Noth) 6-1 


lea Hockey 


WWW WOW Monchonter 3. Notung- 

Aam 3 . NearcssOo e. Baaingstako 5 (oi). 
Shefllokl 4. Ayr 5. Btanfinoa 1. Ayr 
IQP17. OFTO. QA47. PB25): 7. NoMngliam 
[1357-55-23); 3 . Manctieator (136303-22): 
4. Sheffield (1309-5319); 5, Cardiff (1353- 
4319U 6. aracknen (17-63631M 7. Bas- 
l"B9»oho (17-54-72- W); 0, Wnwasoe (13 
44-69-10) 

DEPRESS cm Bracknell 1 . Com iff 2 
NORTHERN PREMIER LEAGUE: 
MurrayneM 2 . Paisley 4. I 

UPPSR DKK CHMSVMA3 COPi Kings- , 
ton 0. Cardiff Z Petorbonxigli 7. File 4. : 
SolBtoH 7. IMgklhnt 1 ; Teltord fl. Lance- ! 
shire 3 . 

HHLa E d mo n t o n 2. Las Angote. 3: Florida 
1 Anahaim 3; Chicago 3. DetrM 1 1 Stand- 
ieo* Eoatern Ooofaracei Honheasc l . 
Montreal (W23 L15. TB GF127 GA1Q5. 
PB6S1: 2. Pittsburgh ( 21 - 13311363501 ; 3. 
Boston (13133104-103-44): 4 . Ottawa (13 
13 5-101-1 00-41); S, Carolina 11332-3103 
120-35), 6 . Buffalo (14-19-7-94-105-35) At- 
toada i, pnuadntptua (W24. L10. T7, 
GF12S. GAOS. Pb551; 2. New Jersey 1 26 - 1 2- 
2-171-B7-54(; 3, Washington (13133114- 
113-44); 4. Florida (1320311312338): 5, 
NY Rangers (13-13 13-107-1 133B): fl. NY 
Handera 11322-3107-11335); T. Tampa 
Bay (324-373-121-26). Wanton: Confer* 
oaoei centra 1. Pal Ian IW27. L3. T7. 
GF130. GAB7. PteOII. Z OotrOrt (23113 


Henman finds 


Richai^Jagoln 

Doha sees Britain’s 
No.2 start brightly 
in the Qatar Open. 


T IM HENMAN got off 
to a winning start to 
the year here In the 

Qatar Open but not 
before his path to victory 
was crossed by a fear- 
crazed cat. 

The frightened feline 
darted .around Henman’s 
side of the court dozing the 
penultimate ga™* of his 
7-5, 6-1 win over Jaime 
Sanchez, providing a min- 
ute’s hilarity as it foil off a 
sponsor’s hoarding .and 
then defied the Briton’s at- 
tempts to corner it before 
eventually hurtling off into 
the public seating. 

tnririly for Tf wnuian the 

cat was grey and white 
rather than black and he 
duly completed a passage 
through the first round al- 
ready affected by the test- 
ing month of Ramadan, 
which, has obliged all 
matches this week to be 
played at night, and by 
spluttering rain. 

Henman, the No. 5 seed, 
withstood a Sanchez break- 
back from 1-4 to 4-4 as well 
as all the various distrac- 
tions, revealed one or two 
signs of some reshaping of 
Mg game ami finished the 1 
mflteh completely on top. . 

This was a relief; as a 
rain delay threatening to 
prolong the schedule until 
dawn could conceivably 
find the tournament 
cramped by the strin- 
gencies of Ramadan again- . 

The emphatic finish was 
also encmiraghig because 
Henman needs to do espe- 
cially well in the first six 
weeks of 1998 to protect the 
many ranking points he 
gained from reaching last 
year’s final here and from 
his excellent p er formances 
in Australia later In 
January. 

The crux yesterday was a 
I2th game of six deuces in 
which Hiennum broke San- 
chez’s serve with the help 
of lobs and a mixture of 
chlp-and-charge. and top- 
spin httack against a pre- 
dominantly baselining op- 
ponent- Sanchez may also 
have been inhibited by fha 
foot-faults which had bean 
called against him earlier 
In the set and Henman was 
quick to pounce on the 
Spaniard's uncertainty. 

“I was anxious to get off 
to a good start and It was a 
good sign that 1 was keen 
and ea ge r/* said the Briton. 
Greater consistency is one 
of Us priorities now -and 


Watchful in Qatar . . .Henman beat the experienced Spaniard Javier Sanchez in straight sets 


Nowen, tied with the Slove- 
nian Urska Hrovat after the 
first run, came through to 
beat Germany's HUde Gerg by 
0.72a ec as Hrovat crashed out 
Another Slovenian, Spela 
Pretnar, was thlrd. 

Athletics 

Britain’s hopes of persuading 
the sport's administrators to 
strip world records or titles 
from alleged East German 
drug cheats were dashed yes- 
terday when the International 
Amateur Athletic Federation 
said It was impossible to 


143107-56): 3. St Louie (23163123111- 
62); 4, Phoenix (13137-1131134®; s. Chi- 
cago (131336304-36); 6. Toronto (13-30- 
740-11333). MM L Co UMD (W2& 
LB. T13. GF13J. GA103. Pts57): 2. Los An- 
geles (17-17-7-11317341); 3. Anaheim [13 
21-6-102-12338): 4. Son Jose (1321-383 
113351: G. Edmonton (11-02-367-127-31): 

6. Calgary (1 1-24-3103133-30). 7. Vancou- 
ver (11-34-3111-145-28 )■ 

Motor Sport 

PARIS-DAKAR RALLYi SUh a tog* (Er 

Ractildla to Ouanazote. Mor): Corot 1. K 
SMnozDim (Japan) Mitsubishi 3hr 32mtn 
47 sec, 2. B Baby (Fr) MttsttoisM u im(n 
13sec: 3. J-L ScMntu (Fr) Bugsy 1-21; 4. 
J-P Fonianay (Fr) Mitsubishi 4.22: 3 H 
Maauoka (Japan) MHsut*shl 10J37: 6. J 1 
Klemschnudt (Ger) Buggy 17.10. OvaraKt 
1. SaOy Thr 34m In bBoc; 2. SMnczuka tt 
2mln 36000: 3. Fonianay 423; 4. ScMeaew 
1241; 6. KMnschmhil 42.33: 6, MssuoLa 
61 J4. M otnceyale a i 1. F Meoni lit] KTM 
3nr GOfnln 2 Sg«: 2. J Roma (Spi KTU at 
3mln 7sar. 3. T Magiuidi (Fr) KTM 
3J7Ale« 9, D (GB) KTM 152C Omh 1. 
Mnom tt ehr S4mki 42sec: 2. Roma tt imto 
39aec 9. J Aicarans iSp) KTM 7JUL 

Sailing 

WHITBREAD ROUND THE WORLD 
RACE. Fourth lev 1. Toshiba 80U miles 
to unton. £ swettoh Mash 3.7 mime bs- 
Dind leaner. 3, Mem C«p 4A 4. EF Lan- 
guage 5A 5. Silk Cut 5.7; 6. Cfteosle Rac- 
ing 7S: 7. Innovation Kvaamer 31 JJ; a, 
Brunei Sunergy 3S.7: 9. EF Education 73. 

Alpine Skiing 

WOMEN’S WORLD Cite fBomYo. K):Sfa- 
tomi 1, Y Nowen (Swe) Inio ZTSIsec; 2. H 
Gerg (Ger) 3, S Pretnar (SJgwn) 

1 ™«i; 4=, K Rolen (SwitZ) 1JS8.67; K Koz- 
nck (US) 1 2&ST. B=. U Ert (Ger): S Eager 
(Aui) 1. 20.99. SUmS nos: 1. Nowen 
480ptL Z Kosnick 270; £ D Gompegnanl 
(III 242; 4. Z Sroggan lAue) 711:8. U Hrovat 
Rffovan) 13b & Gerg (Ger) 178. OtereB 
■h «A ip 1. EeWrtgor XTfpfa: 2. Gere 
754; 3. Nowen 60S, 4, Campagnow 585; 6. 
ErD 536: 6. A Uetmnttzer (Aul| 46i. 

Snooker 

WORLD CHAHmOIBMF (NOIOreeh COS- 
He Hotel. Blackpool)' Bgte i qraArytog 
raw* B Ikw rari (Eng) tt J WMOy 
(Eng) 10-ft S Lanlgaa (Ena) tx R King 
(Eng) 10-6. D Leary (Eng) bt M Fonrr- 
warlfi (Eng) 10-7; J Dateoey (Ira) tt U 
Hon (Eng) 10-fl; C Shade I Scot) w C 
Btnngor(Eng) 10-fl; N neoataag (Eng) K M 
O’Neill (Nl) 10-6. J CnMly (Eng) H J Pa- , 
grain (Eng) 10-5; L Dadd (Eng) tt L Wel- 
tcra (Eng) 10-1: L Wit o n (Eng) M J OSes 
(Eng) 10-fi. a Lees (Eng) tt S Mam (Eng) 
10-b F WePhBffs (Sco0 M B Jonaa (Eng) 
10-a M AM (Ertg) M A Bgrrwe (8eoq 10-5; 


scrap performances from the 
1970s and 1980s. ‘The rule is 
quite dear," said a spokes- 
man, Georgio Reineri “After 
six years it is not possible to 
cancel results.” 

Hockey 

En gland have announced their 
squad for the women’s Euro- 
pean Indoor Championship 
from January 29-25 in Orenee, 
Spain, writes Peta- ColwOL For- 
tishead’s Danny Barnes and 
Kathryn Bache, both 16, and 
Becky Frater, Slough's reserve 
goalkeeper, have been left out 


(Eng) M N Jones (EM) 10-8; R 
(Eng) tt P Home (Eng) 10-0; H 
toy Scot) bt J Hertwrt (WaJraj 


J Hertnrt (Walea) 
H A PtemHig (Soot) 


Fixtures 


(7^0 utteae stated) 

Football 

COCA-COLA CUFt Ourtar-fluli] 
Reeding v MMdleabrough (7.4S). West 
Ham v Arsenal 17.45). 

•UnOHWM LRAQUBi Tblrd DiiUn 
Sc arbo roug h v Darlingto n. 

* Mtl eni RoeMera Blackpool v 
Yortc Burnley v Notts Co (7 AS); Carl Me v 
Rochdale (7A5): Ortrosby v Hull (7.45): 
Hartlepool, v Seuattiorps; Mectnaffeid v 
Preston (7 AS): IMgan v Roffwriwn (7.45). 
Setrihra SaeHeoi BoumamotiOi v Leyton 
Orion: (7.45): Bristol c v UBwan (7 AS): 
Exeter v Bristol Rvrs (7 AS): Luton v Bront- 
tord 17.45): Northampton v Torquay (7 45): 
S w anse a v Poanorougn (7 AS): Walsafl v 
Brighton (7.4^. 

TBwwn acomsH eun aeonM 

"R* OMabanh v Mantme: Artmain v 
Queen of South. 

■COT! IBM I JTAIMI tt Rtret DtvMuM Alr- 
(MavPartUL 

RRPRESan-ATIVH MATCHl Poal- 
pnoedi FA » v Comotned Services. 
OMItOiMf WMSUHCa CUPi TWrd- 
nmtd raphe* Basingstoke * Sutton Lhd. 
UMROND LZJUUJR, prtoder Dhttas 
Aftftneham v Leigh RMI UnifBh FkM 
OMttea Ora SoMBd rank Tnritord v 
Gretna. 

mWAH LUUU1 Premier DMtterta 

HeytxMge w Gravesend & N: Httchln v 
Ottaid ary (7.45). FM Dhrtsiem Maldsn- 
head Utd v BarMnmsted Tn. Paetporata 
Bognra Bagla 7Vt v Romford. Seeead Hv- 
Mooi Banstoad Atfl v LelgMon TfS Bark- 
tng v Mat Police; Weeltfinona v Wtodeor A 
Eton Thfad imitaliint Avatey v Trinn Tn. 
BR MARnDCS CUPa Seoood raraR Rad- 
0»cn Utd v BHonxi Tn. normal iiinvl 
tttAayi Dorchattor v Havant (7.451. TUrd 
raadi Usrgato v St LaonardK Moor 
Green v Sutton Coldfield; Newport (k>W) v 
Baarttoy. Peatpoora Flaher v Cambridge 

SCWWfftX BBHCT UEAQUlt Pn li 
UangotsUeid UU v Bridgew f 
Til 

PONTWS LSAOUB Pram isr DMaionr 

Straff wed v Tranmera (74). Seeoad Dlv- 
briorr Bnufford v Shaff UW (7.0). 


Rugby Union 


nmjvns Rnm cupg FratN iraa 

F w Otow t Both v London Scottish; 
BUddioatn v Saracens. 


there were moments 
he appeared to acfcie** 
greater safety on his second 
serve through topspln- 
. The Frenchman 
i nrun w Raoux will provide 
the next test of the. un- 
provement Henman hopes 

will 1 ffin y him into the 
world top 10 this year. 

Henman’s likely quarter- 
final opponent is Petr 
Korda, who coped with the 
wailing of a muezzin and 
the more secular mini-cri- 
sis of a set point at 4-6, 
30-40 against the French 
qualifier Olivier Delaltre. 

After this, the Czech 
began sweeping ground- 
strobes from side to side 
with some of the rhythmic 
brilliance which carried 
him hack into the top 10 in 
November for the first time 
in four years. 

Korda, denied a major 
title only by occasional un- 
accountable lapses, proba- 
bly caused by wandering 
concentration, had eyes 
only for the Delai ire’s in- 
creasing struggle in 
stretching from side to side 
during the second set. 
When Korda is focused like 
«Mr he is almost unstopp- 
able, and be advanced rap- 
idly to a 7-5, 6-1 victory. 

“I knew I was on my way 
when I saw he was losing a 
bit of condition,” said 
Korda, who this week has a 
chance to pay Tony Pickard 
back with the dinner he 
says he owes the English 
j coach for some advice and 
encouragement in Stuttgart 
in October. 

On that occasion Pickard 
told the Czech to go out and 
win the tournament, the 
Eurocard Open, and he did. 
Now, however, Pickard will 
be offering no such advice 
as he is here to help Greg 
RttsedskL The top-seeded 
British No. 1 starts against 
another Spaniard. Juan- Al- 
bert Viloca. today — or 
rather tonight. 

In the Hopman Cup 
mtmUftiiM ♦rm mflineTit in 

Perth, South Africa rallied 
to beat the Amer ican title 

holders 2-1 yesterday when 
Wayne Ferreira and 
Amanda Coetzer beat Jona- 
than Stark and Chanda Ro- 
bin 6-2, 5-7, 6-1 In the con- 
cluding doubles. 

• Bjorn Borg allegedly 
received secret payments 
totalling $220,000 (£135.000 
at current exchange rates) 
to play in Sweden's Davis 
Cup teams in 1978 and 
1979. 

“It was necessary that we 
have Bjorn Borg in Davis 
Cup matches. Public opin- 
ion demanded it.” Peter 
Wallenberg, then chairman 
of the Swedish tennis feder- 
ation, was quoted yester- 
day by Swedish television. 


Ice Hockey 

League acts 
to stop abuse 
of referees 

WcBatehsMsr 

T HE Superieague has called • 
a meeting of its executive 
I committee next Sunday after 
the referee Simon Kirkham 
reported he had been verbally 
j abused by the Cardiff Devils 
defenceman Mike MacWil- 
liam at the weekend. 

“You’re a joke and a ruck- 
ing disgrace” and "you’re a 
little man hiding behind the 
black-and-white shirt and IH 
take you outside” are the 
words Kirkh am maintains 
were directed at him by Mac- 
William in the Bracknell 
rink’s dressing area after Car- 
diff’s 2-1 Express Cup victory. 
He said the player bad to be 
restrained by his own team- 
mates an d management. 

The Superieague’s commit- 
tee will be beaded by Ian 
Taylor, the former Olympic 
gold medal-winning field 
hockey goalkeeper, who be- 
came chief executive on De- 
cember 1 . 

There have been several in- 
cidents this season in which 
match officials have been ver- 
bally and sometimes physi- 
cally abused by players, and 
the meeting will hope to de- 
feae this increasingly serious 
problem. “‘We have to be more 
professional before, after and 
during games," said Richard 
Boprey. the league's director 
of sport 

Hull police yesterday said 
they had been called to a 
fracas in the car-park of the 
Hull foe Arena after Satur- 
day’s Christmas Cup game be- 
tween Kingston Hawks and 
Solihull Barons. 

A local ten alleged the 
Barons netminder Stephen 
Doyle had kicked her car 
causing damage to a door, 
headlight and rear indicator. 
Police said that a 22-year-old 
man from Bir mingham had 
been arrested and taken to 
Queens Garden police 
station before being released 
on. police bail pending further 
inquiries. 
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Th« Guardian 

Cricket 


Tuesday January 6 1998 


Australia v South Africa 

Second Test, fourth day 

Destroyer 
Wame joins 

heavyweight 
bowling elite 



Brace Harford In SVdnay bought Wame an after only 
— 11 overs, and after an over 

• ■warming up he had TTsmrio 

WARNE may Cronje gingerly pushing for- 
^^hwe had a littie local ward, to be superbly caught at 
^^® dl ?L?. ulty w,tJl hls short leg by Ricky Pm ting. 

'''' ■■ I lii- or late hut HerscheUe Gfobshad 
he can soil turn his arm over a half century in the first in- 
eBfect ^ seDdin € nings hot this time he man- 
south Africa crashing to an aged only one run in half an 

hour. He must have been a 
ftmr days, the leg-spinner’s bag of nerves to produce such 




South Africa crashing to an aged only one run in half an 

? er !L ins j2 e hour - He mast have been a 
»mr days, the leg-spinner’s bag of nerves to produce such 
figures of six for 34 took him a fatally indeterminate shot 
Into the game’s bowling elite, to Warne’s dipping, low fun 
theSOO Test wickets chib. toss, prodding it towards mid~ 
The wicket that made him wicket It was athletically la- 


the youngest man bar Kapil tercepted by Greg Blewett, 
Dev to reach the mark — the .who stuck out his left 
Indian did it at 28 years and andsomehowheld on. 
one day, beating Warns by 113 Brian McMillan came out 


days — was, appropriately, bristling with aggressive m- 


that of the top scorer. 


tent and pulled Michael Be- 


Jacques Kali is was bonded van’s left-arm spin for a brace 
by Waroe’s top-spinner at of boundaries. He was 
6.40pm, having made a fight- promptly bowled ro und his 
ing 45 as the tourists strug- legs by Warne, co ming from 
gied towards 113. By that time over the wicket Three h*T*» 
the Sydney Cricket Ground’s lata: Dave Richardson played 
lights were an, because play the tired Shot of a man near- 
had been stopped by rain for ing the end of his Test career 


more than three hours. 


and Wame, accepting an easy 


South Africa’s batting was return catch, could hardly be- 
undeniably inept, after they lieve his luck. 



had made an intensely frus- 


vocal crowd of 17,000 


tratlng start to the day by tak- would have loved the incom- 
ing 45 minutes to claim the ing Pat Symcox to become 
final Australian wicket Ian Wame's 300th victim, as he 
Healy moved to 46 not out as has been a regular focus of 
the hosts scored a further 28 barracking on this tour. In- 
fer a Burst-innings total of 421, stead they had to endure Sym- 


a lead of 134. 

Before even those 29 runs 
had been knocked off; the 


cox’s violent counter-attack 
as he drove Mark Waugh for 
six into the Members* Stand 


tourists had lost four wickets, and thumped Warne down the 
Mark Taylor predictably ground for four. 


Scoreboard 


SOUTH AHttOAi Flrat tarings 207 (H 
Crania 89. H GMJB 64; Wvm 3-78). 

MKTMUA 

TM taw* ■■ (WWnlflM: 382-4) 

TIHaxyootout 4* 

GMcOrribefUcMramibDanrid — 14 
Exn«»(m.int2,nfc«i ... . u 

Toad (187.4 ovm] — 4*7 

■ DririM 30.4-4-81-8: FoHoefc 

33-4-71-3; Symoox 34-1 1-103-2; Adarai 
38-8-84-1; McMBun 184-84-1; Krifia 
B-V80-0:Cran|a 1-44-4. . . 


Q iftmmwi n UeOtwOi - 

M1actMrcm«»gbR<MS«i — ^ 

JKriOtbVMnw ; ; ~ 

■M Crania dtanttaott Vrim 

HOiUwcBHwrii b Nhm 

B McMillan bUtena _ 

3 Pottocfcc Taylor bWwna 
IDActardBon cvndb Warn 

P Symoox bMM . — 

a DonaM e Rfctwrdaon 4 ItaM* 

v P Mama not out 

Cxim(taS.« 1 .nb 1 ) 


Total (83 MiM)- 


. •: . . *-• 


1.3. 21, 27,41, 88, SS.W 


■a— »naW>l a-4-14-3; imma 
44-4-1, Warn 21-4-44-8; Hawaii 
2-t-l-O; man 3-4-18-0; M WMtfi 
10 8 34 0- 

itiMwrita jj T? " 


Kallis, meanwhile, was 
showing the rest of the top 
order what might have been. 

Persistently sweeping Warne, 
and getting well forward or 
right back, he looked fairly 
comfortable apart from one or 
two inevitable gropes. Only 
when Warne came round the 
wicket did Kallis succumb 
after 2K hours, bowled 
through ttie gate by a ball that 

did not turn as expected. Paul Wxe ftall set... Shane Warne announces the end of Dave Richardson, victim No.300 
Reifiel them mopped up the 
tad, taking foe last wicket of 
Allan Donald at 7J0pm- 

After completing his fourth 
lo-vHekat Test haul Wanna 
rated Me bowdag here as 
'Tight up there** with his best 
performances. “Loop and 
turn were there today and the 
wicket helped me," he said. 

“It was pretty emotional get- 
ting to 300 alt ho ugh Pm not 
realty a stats man." 

Crude admitted his team 
had been “outplayed" end 
added: “We came here very 
positive after beating Pakistan 
in Pakistan, riding on a high 
doud. We got knocked over." 


' ■ ' ; -X“ X..:?.' '■ Iji 


.... ;/ -I- 
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As Pakistan's captain quits, David Hopps reports on the most high-profile victim of a scandal that will not go away 

Match-fixing claims too much for Wasim to take 

I A SIAN cricket’s Illegal | tive world of Aslan cricket t kistan’s failure to reach the I said he had been taken aback [ 
fl betting scandal claimed shows no signs of calming. i final of last month’s four- 1 by Was bn's withdrawal — a 
^^its most notable victim “These match-fixing aHega- nat io n tournament In Shar- 1 comment which caused So- 


A SIAN cricket’s illegal tive world of Aslan cricket kistan’s failure to reach the said he had been taken aback 
betting scandal claimed shows no signs of calming. - final of last month’s four- by Was bn's withdrawal — a 
its most notable victim “These match-firing allega- nation tournament in Shar- comment which caused So- 
yesterday when Wasim Ak- ttons have taken a toll on jab. which was won by a revi- hail’s suspension from the 
ram abandoned the Pakistan me,” Wasim said yesterday, talised England led by Adam national side, 
captaincy, complaining that a “I am a human being too and Hbllioake. Pakistan’s new captain is 

succession of death threats there Is a limit to everything. Sharjah has persistently the wicketkeeper and vice- 
*rwi reckless allegations about I cant sustain the pressure been awash with allegations captain Rashid Latif, an ally 


match-rigging had mad* the j any more. It’s very sad that, I of betting scams since its I of Sohail and the most corn- 


job intolerable. 


after serving the country with chief benefactor. Prince Ah- ml tied match-rigging caxo- 


Wasim has a record to rival so much dedication and dls- dur Rehroan Bukhattr, ere- paigner, particularly against 
any Pakistan captain since tixtetion, you get such treat- ated an international-class Malik, whom he charged with 
tmwm Khan, but that did not mete. Whatever cricket is left ground in the Gutt. Bukhatir deliberately running ont 
save bim freon virulent criti- in me I would love to enjoy It was disparaged by the former team-mates and bowling 
after every defeat in ah' as a player, but certainly not Pakistan seam bowler Safraz badly. 

. 1 ■ - . ■ ........... ..rrtnlrlrl I..I — Kh-n-w, nTI41» A „ — r IV. , 


atmosphere beset by rumour l as a captain of Pakistan. 


Nawazaspart of “the Sharjah 


and retribution. Next season J Wasim won nine and lost gambling mafia’ 


e Sharjah As is the way of the Asian 
and res- TriwUa, many of LatiTs allega- 
awyers. turns have been speedily fol- 


frn t jmcsshlr e only four of his 17 Tests in ponded through his lawyers. turns have been speedily fol- 

captaihey, which for ebargs. In 77 Test matches Wasim was also engulfed by lowed by retractions, but bis 

might be viewed as mlrthflil and 238 one-day internation- cricket’s betting scandal appointment may represent 
bv^nuarison. als he has became Pakistan’s when he made a last-minute Pakistan’s last chance to in- 


by comparison. als he has became Pakistan's when he made a last-minute Pakistan’s last chance to In- 

Three years after throe most celebrated player of the withdrawal from Pakistan’s traduce a period of relative 


Australia players, led by past decade. Majid Khan , the 
sshanm Warne, stunned the board’s chief executive, in- 
cricket world by alleging that stated that Waste’s resigna- 


past decade. Majid Khan, the World Cup semi-final against calm, beginning with a trian- 
boanfs chief executive, tor India in Bangalore three gular tour na ment to Bangia- 
stated that Waste’s resigns- years ago. News of bis desh this month. Wasim, stfll 


cricket world by »n»g *ng that stated that Waste’s resigns- years ago. News of bis desh this month. Wasim, stfll 
a Pakistan captain, g*Mm Ma- tkm was “purely his own shoulder injury caused Paid- recuperating from an opera- 
Uk. had tried to bribe them to decision". stan’s odds to tumb le within tlon on that troublesome 


SPORTS NEWS IS 

Rugby Union 

Bristol in £2m 
ground sale 
to ease debts 


naxicial 


Robert Kttson Bristol, second bottom of 

the table, to move out of 

T mr wn relegation zone and 

HB chin winds of fl- persuade investors to come 
nanci&l necessity in. Until now. they 
swept through Brls- alone among the dozen 

tol yesterday with Premiership One clubs 

«mimnation of the sale of have operated without a 
their Memorial Ground significant cash injection, 
n ame t o the local company relying Instead on loans 


TS 

1 sw* 

2 tol 


Azntrak Express Parcels to 
an attempt to stave off the 
dab’s mounting debts. 

A deal estimated to be 


from their millionaire 
chairman Arthur Holmes. 

Holmes is hopeful that 
1998 will bring an upturn 



which in- in fortunes but has ap- 
volyes Bristol leasing the pealed to Bristolians to 
ground back from the new help. “All the deals in the 
owner, will guarantee some world will not add a penny 
^ort-term money for the to our gates unie^ the sup- 
coach Alan Davies to porters come back,” he 
strengthen Ms struggling said. 


squad. But the search for a 
wealthy backer goes on. 

In October, when losses 


Few rivals will derive 
pleasure from Bristol's pre- 
dicament, and there were 


of £486,671 were reported encouraging words from 
tor the last financial year, the Anxtrak dt. 

there were warnings that rector Roger Baiues ‘‘We 
the club risked closure un- are committed to seeing 
tess something drastic was rugby played at the Memo- 
done. Sell ing t he Memorial rial Ground and welcome 
Ground, currently shared this opportunity of invest- 
wxth Bristol Rovers, fell* ing in a local fhcUity.” 
into that category and the Bristol’s transfer-listed 
chief executive Jeff Lewis prop Andy Collins to 


acknowledged as much. 


talk with the Welsh cham- 


“We are a rugby chib, not pions Pontypridd today 
a property company, so sell- about a possible loan move. 


tog the Memorial Ground 
was not our favo ur ite op- 
tion,” he said. “But it was 
necessary in the circuni- 


The Saracens flanker 
Richard Hill is set to return 
against Harlequins on Sun- 
day after four weeks out He 



stances to reduce the bur- and Philippe Sella, another 
den of debt, and will also player with hamstring 
provide headroom to sup- problems, must prove their 
part ns through the rest of fitness in the second team 


this season and next’ 


against Bath tomorrow, 


The priority now Is for | weather permitting. 

Tetley's Bitter Cup, fifth-round draw 

Saracens take 
on the unions 

A FRESH club-versus- I for an important game," s 
country row is brewing Smith, fully aware that 
to the wake of the bad England coach Clive Wo 


PHOTOGRAPH: B84 RADFORD 


A FRESH club-versus- for an important game," said 
country row is brewing Smith, fully aware that the 
to the wake of the bad En gland coach Clive Wood- 
weather which has hit the ward’s tonne is likely to be of 
Tetley's Bitter Cup pro- the grltted-teeth variety. 


gramme, writes Robert Kttson. 

Yesterday’s fifth-round 
draw, which potentially offers 


“If they put their foot down, 
well have to postpone the fix- 
ture again because we’ve 


four aH Pre miership One ties, more than five internationals 
was made with seven ties stfll involved. I sincerely hope 
to tie decided, and the Bath v we’ll have a fan team out” 


London Scottish and Black- 
heath v Saracens games, 


An immediate confronta- 
tion may be averted as Wood- 


rescheduled for tonight again ward Is hoping to devote next 


foil victim to waterlogging. 

The draw raised the in- 
triguing prospect of a visit to 
Saracens by the holders 


week’s get-together to assess- 
ing individual players* fit- 
ness. But if the rain keeps on 
and midweek g a mes became 


Leicester but it was clouded necessary on January 28, the 
by a warning from Saracens' date for England's last squad 
chief executive Mike Smith session before the side to play 
that the London club’s to Fails on February 7 is 
English and Irish totematton- selected, Saracens again in- 
als will be required for tomor- tend to withdraw their men. 
row week’s rearranged tie at “Hopefully it won’t arise," 
Blackheaih, despite a said Smith drily . 

with national squad sessions. After yesterday’s second 
Faced with the prospect of postponement Bath indicated 
being without Tony Diprose, they may yet opt for firmer 


Richard TTfTL Kyran Bracken, 
Danny Grewcock and the 
Irish pair Paddy Johns and 


ground to London and play 
Scottish at the Athletic 
Ground, even though they ini- 


lik. bad tried to bribe foam to 
throw a Test In Karachi a 


Bis achievements provided I minutes from 5-6 to 6-6, and I shnulder, is unlikely to be fit 


f/ia iwi o tfflfitetffl fr 1 \y AwnWia by i no protection from the mount- after their defeat Aamir So- and will not be disconsolate 
Wasim . . . death threats Malik — the murky and emo- 1 tog criticism, that followed Pa- hail, the stand-in captain, about that 


Ski Hotline 

The latest snow and 
weather reports from ^ 

2CC resorts in Europe and 
North America. - 


% 


By phone, calls 

0891 002 006 

0897 500 636 

For * full ll*t of 200 + resorts 4 
codos, call: 

0990 393 305 

oat* west* «*T JSSES ™ 1 0BB5rai * m . 

7 ]j^sR»<B«igilnSACTt<^ ~ 



Paul Wallace, Saracens have tially did a deal with Rich- 
reminded the quintet of mond’s co-tenants who effec- 
where their inimadiafH loyal- tively sold home advantage, 
ties lie and indicated that the Futb-rena* dm» w Haniopooi or 

respective unions win be ex- T 

+_ .L„n, Nonna/imon v G w ucaatar; L scottan or 

pectea TO snow Bam w Richmond; Woiantor or BrtMol y 

Uu d er S te nf i^ n g - Newcasno; Wraps v FyWo, BlKUiaaDi or 

“Wo wo VaUaf fhcra are Sorereno * Coventry or Lalcwtan L Hsh v 
lra my Denea tney are Re tho ma m; uosolay or Salo y Newbury. 

quite happy to release players noa to oa played January m-ss. 


Rugby League 


Australia raided and Wigan 
prepare to say Hello, Sailor 


— — tracts with a British dub and 

Anoy wuson rp + mn home to their employ- 

ers. In this case Wigan seem to 

W IGAN are poised to have persuaded Sailor to sever 
reverse the current his contacts not only with Bria- 
worid trend by poaching one bane but with the Australian 
of Australia’s leading players, game, which most jeopardise 
Wendell Sailor, from Anstra- his tofenurtionri prospects. 


Ha’s leading chib, the Bris- 
bane Broncos. 


“Wigan must have made a 
massive offer,” said Warring- 


The explosive winger, repor- ton's Australian coach Darryl 
tedly valued at more than Van de Velde. Just where that 
£200,000 a year, arrived in Ehig- leaves the British salary cap, 
land yesterday for talks, amt which only this weekend 


Wigan have raffed a press con- 
ference for lpsn today. 


forced Salford to release their 
Australian forward John 


Montgomerie comes up with a million-dollar finish 


Wigan have a fall cample- Cartwright Is uncertain, 
meat of five overseas players Three transfers yesterday 
but next year their New Zea- saw Paramatta’s utility bade 
land stand-off Henry Paul Steve CaDins join Featherstone 
comes off the quota on resi- Severe on a one-year contract 


Hamid OrwIm. 


console himself with half | play by Montgomerie and [ way. Montgomerie was 


dential grounds. 


imri Warrington sign the for- 


Saflor’s contract with Brls- mer New Zealand Test forward 


that, and it was the second I poor putting by Love took the yards short of the American bane expires at the end of Brendan Touts and bis former 


*%OIiXN MONTGOMERIE, 

\jrfoni up and four to play [ that size. 


time to two years that Moot- Scot to four up and four to but now had the chance to get next season and his negotiat- 
gomerie had won a cheque of play, but at that point his con- a good shot In first; to the tog position in Australia is 


Castleford colleague, the 


centrafion seemed to desert l event it was superb. 


abaW Davis Love to the The previous occasion was him. He lost the 15th to a He was 219 yards from the 
final of the Andersen Consult- the Million Dollar C h all e n ge birdie and his shot to the pin, with water interv en ing, 
ing World Championship, in South Africa in 1996. when short 16th was always too and had to. hit a three-iron; it 


won, breathing hard, on the he beat Bode E3s into second long and missed the putting was struck with enormous au- 


36th green. 


place. And on Sunday, at the surface by 20 yards; he would thority , flew absolutely Australian Rugby League. 


tog position in Australia is winger Jason Roach, 
rent it was superb. . constricted by the strict sal- • Yesterday's draw for the 
He was 219 yards from the ary cap to be enforced by the third round of the Challen g e 
n, with water interv en ing, new National Rugby League Cup gives Ol dham — admit- 
>d had to. hit a three-iron; it Competition that reunites ted to the competition on Suit 
as struck with enormous au- Super League and the old day— a tough tie at Widnesif 

Australian Rugby League. they beat Heworth, a strong 
Only 23, Sailor has been one amateur dub from York, In 


The Scot, who to 1991 had Greybawk club to Scottsdale, have struggled to get his par straight and pitched 30 yards Only 23, Sailor has been one amateur dub from York, to 

been four down with four to Arizona, he beat Els in the but Love made it unnecessary from the flag before trickling of the game’s most exciting the play-off at Boundary Park 

day against Mark Calcaveo- semHfaals while Love beat by holing from 24 feet for an- to 10 feet Love’s five-iron fin- players since his first trip to on Sunday week. 
dUa to the Ryder Cup and yet HaJtowMeshiaicf Japan. othe r birdie. ished fbUy 40 feet from the Britain on the 1994 Kangaroos TUM^xiunti ■*«*: cougar* v 

halved, confessed afterwards The gdf to the final was not The game was taking on a hde, and then to an afl-or- tour. His would be a truly as- uK 

that he could net get that oo- particularly distinguished different complexion, from nothing attempt to hole the tonishing capture by Wigan, a Rg nfler«, Dane«»ta r Dragon* 


p aying got of hta mind. “I 
knew that just because you 


but M o n tg ome rie, me up at healthy to pale-faced as far a& putt he ran ft just off the green throwback to the last decade 
limrh , was marginally more Montgomerie was concerned, and conceded the match. when Mai Meninga (St Hel- 


Hangora, Deneaarer Dragon v 
Ffl MtmuJun a Lions. Htakflilsld Trinity « 
BHK, Swtnton Lions v FoUy Laos, Wtataai 
Vlklnga * Heworth or Otanom. Dewsbury 


are four tm and four, you do secure on the greens. Love, and it got worse at me 17th No American has won this ens), Peter Sterling (Hull) and Raw » t temwa . jm.icb * 
not necessarily win," he said, who lean amazing 90th to foe where the Scot, needing only matdnflay event. Barry Lane Brett Kenny (Wigan) were 


Having frittered away three 

hdes, however, he hit two su- 


puUlug statistics on the DS to two-putt from 60 feet, was its first winner; last year j lured to England. 


Tour, missed four times from J knocked the first one 15 feet Greg Norman took the title. 


sob shots at the last and six feet; it is a fault past and missed coming back. 

ovanHiHiiv vas not even which pfercnes him from time Now he was one up and one 


Thera will he no event at foe 


eventually was not even which plagues him from time 
asked -to putt He won tlmlt tottafc . 

Hon (£810,000), Love had to A m ix t ure of excellent irem 


However, those were the 

days of winter rugby league on 


hich idaeues him from time Now he was one up and one end of this year, foe champion- both sides of the globe, when . ( _ 
ittafc " to ptey and Love hit a huge stop next appearing to 1999 as Australian players could ao- j 

A mixture afexcellant iron drive, dead centre of the fair- part of the new World Tour. • cept lucrative offseason am- 1 bapuyed on jamiwy 31 or who. 


Rangara. FeattwretOM Rbrera v WaobOm 
Rovira. Ball ay Bulldog* v Oulton Rahim. 

NunSlWHawta V sklfteugh BoU®. BArr{n«rw 

Fa/mooftt. Leigti canturtana v Hunaiat 
Warrtora, WMtaiaren Warrant « Lore 
Lana, Castnioor Dragons » Egremont 
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Conner storms back to lead the fleet, page 13 
Emerson in the Boro doghouse, page 14 


FA Cup, third round 


Tottenham Hotspur3, Fulham 1 


npiipsdav January 6 19 gj 

Henman kicks off with a victory, page 14 

Wame joins the 300 club, page 1 5 

S^or&Guardian 

Motty’s action 


Spurs keep their nenre 


slight mistake 


Martin Thorpe 


O N A bitter night 1 
in north London a 
shaft of light 
broke through the I 
clouds of Totten- 
ham Hotspur's season as they 
progressed to a fourth-round I 
tie against Barnsley. Okay, 
this victory was only against ! 
Fulham but at White Hart 
Lane these days, any sign of I 
hope Is worth getting excited 
about 

Spurs started the game 
with nine first-team players 
out injured, after David Gin- 
ola shrugged off bis ham- 
string strain to play against 
the dub run by the man who 
took him to Newcastle, Kevin 
Keegan. Unfortunately Spurs' 
main inspiration in recent 
games had misjudged his fit- 
ness and limped off two min - 
utes before the break with a 
recurrence of the injury. 

While the Tottenham start- 
ing line-up was still recognis- 
able, this was Second Div- 
ision Fulham's chance, 
having spent millions on 
their team, to show that their 
aim of playing league gamns 
against Premiership sides 
was on course. Going two 
goals down after just 30 min- 
utes suggested they still had 
many things to learn. 

In contrast, alter all their 
problems on and off the pitch. 
Tottenham could not have got 
off to a more morale-boosting 
start The visitors' defence 




t-s-m 




Jim White 


% yoUhave to feel sorry 
\# for poor did Motty. 
f John Matson, the 
I nation’s favourite 

tfri papttlrtn ano rak , phuig wri 

his foot right in the midst of it 
over the weekend. As he him- 
self might have wryly chuck- 
led: “My word, ha ha. that was 
the most sustained racially in- 

^ sensitive remark made on 

British radio since the lad 
Edinburgh last went on a 
royal visit overseas.” 

What Motson did was to sug- 
gest, white being i n ter v iew e d 
on Radio 6, that when a team 
contained several black play- 
ers It made tee commentator's 
life more difficult, since It was 
hard to distinguish accurately 
between them. He then, on the 
Today programme yesterday 
morning, proved that his myo- 

nia BTfandwl Into hln t yiliHral 

sensitivities when he said he 
couldn't understand why any- 
one could take offence at his 
remarks. They weren't, be 
said, intended to beresnotdy 
racist. He wasn’t like that 
After all Garth Crooks; one of 

PHOTOGRM^: SHAUN B9TTEHLL Ida beat ik 'M arik . 

To put the remark in can- 




was troubled early mi by the ^ r “ ‘ ~ r-i nmr „ma After an Garth Crooks; one of 

Spurs attacking formation Stretching out . . ■ Tottenham's David Ginoia is challenged by the Fulham midfielder Paul Trollope last night photograph: shaun BorrrRiu. -h^bftrt- nnTiAMg iiflg M ^ rik 

which saw Ginoia and Jose To putthe remark in can- 

Dominguez burst menacingly senior goal for Spurs in front i start Fulham did not look Garry Brady moving to the | side with his first goal for the headed against the post Malk text, Motson has always had a 

from deep on the wings with of his father Ray, the former I overawed and gave lan right wing. Cottagers. Taylor in the Fulham goal terror of mis-ideitifting play- 

Jiirgen Klinsmann the lone England goalkeeper. Walker in the Spurs goal With nothing to lose, it was In recent league games was caught unawares as tee ers-Itistheidlosyncracyoff 


Jurgen Klinsmann the lone 
striker up-front 
It was a typical surge from 
Dominguez which set up the 


England goalkeeper. Walker in the Spurs goal With nothing to l ose, i t was 

Their second followed eight plenty to think about memo- no surprise Ray Wilkins's 
minutes later when Ramon rably so on 36 minutes when aide began the second half 
Vega, on the near post, Paul Trollope bent a 19-yard with increased zest Their 


opening goal on 20 minutes, chested down Clemence's cor- free-kick around the wall and 
the little Portuguese cutting ner and was allowed too against the post 
in from the right and firing a much space to turn and play Fulham were given more 
low ball into the Fulham area the ball across the face of the cause for optimism with the 
at pace. Stephen Clemence 


rably so on 36 minutes when aide began the second half losing a goat but although niaingly it squirmed from, his 
Paul Trollope bent a 19-yard with increased zest Their Lawrence went dose with a grasp and, as Taylor scram- 


Cottagers. Taylor in tee Fulham goal terror of mis-Mentifttegplay- 

In recent league games was caught unawares as tee ers-Itisthekiiosyncracycf 
Spurs have crumbled after ball came back to him. Ago- tee nerd: getting things wrong 
losing a goat but although niningiy it squirmed from his really hurts. 

Lawrence went dose with a grasp and, as Taylor scram- Just before the FA Cup final 

shot that Walker took two at- Med after it he could coaly of 1992 1 interviewed the great 


ee-kick around the wall and reward came nine minutes shot that Walker took two at- Med after it he cc 
;alnst the post after the re-start when the tempts to gather, this time push it over the line, 

Fulham were given more fUll-back Matthew Lawrence they struck back almost im- „ . . , 

luse for optimism with the broke down the right and mediately to go 3-1 ahead. Campbell. witron; 


dose-quarters homew ork. 
liter teat day. as we watched 

Sunderland play, be pointed to 

a member ofthe opposition, 
“Pity teat young lad won’t be 
gracing the famous turf on the 
big day r he said. “Nice ginger 
hair. Perfect for Identification. 

He went on to tell me exact- 
ly what he has now told Elea- 
nor Oldroyd, on the radio on 
Friday, about black players- 1 
didn’t report his comments as 
I thought he probably didn’t 
realise the implication of 
what he was saying. Either 
teatorlhave no nose for a 
story. 

Live radio is less editorially 
forgiving. But what was disap- 
pointing about his reaction to 
those who took his remarks 
the wrong way wasto 
reproach them for being over- 
sensitive. In short he adopted 
tee old "Marne political cor- 
rectness*' defence. Those who 
know him win appreciate he 

meant nn ha mi. but the impli- 
cation Of what he said is that 
an black players look alike. 

And teat is a slight Nothing 
like as offensive, maybe, as 
Ren Noades’s they-dont-like- 
it-up-em-when-the- weather- 
tums-parky nonsense or the 
kind of casual they* ve-no- 
bottle dismiss! veness which 
for so long characterised the 
Yorkshire cricket establish- 
ment’s approach to locally 
horn players of Asian descent 

It is a slight none tee less, 
because it exhibits thought- 
free stereotyping on racial 
lines. Besides it Is quite 
bizarre to suggest it is tricky 
to tell, say , Les Ferdinand and 
Ruel Fox apart because they 
are boteMack. And that is not 
just because, thanks to Sir 
Les'3 nag gin g strain, they are 
very unlikely to be an the 
same pitch in the first place. 


man ahrm t his preparations 
fbrthe event The last Safcur- 


goaL It struck Ctdin Calder- departure of Ginoia, forcing fired in a wicked cross. Neil 


Tnlf Hotapv Walker Cwr. 

ediately to go 3-1 ahead. Campbell. v«o«. wiiwij oonunnuK. day before the game he went 

On 62 minutes Dominguez cawwnood, ciamano*. amdy, emoiR to see Sunderland play in the 
k i.„ j i Knnwnann. , x _ , _ 


pushed tee ball against Alan wood on the thigh and from Spurs to revert to a straight Smith, the captain of Spurs’ again broke down the left and ( 4 -s-i-zj: Tsytor: uwtnn, league, to get alobk at them. 

Neilsen who half-blocked, and three yards cannoned over 4-4-2 with the substitute Paul 1989 FA Youth Cup-winning crossed into the Fulham area cotomm. Neman. H«rr«r B ; smim. he said, before they trotted out 


B ritish football likes 
to preen itself on the 
strides it has made in 
eradicating racism. 
And Indeed things have im- 
proved in tee past 10 years. 
The routine taunting by Ians 
and opponents alike has all 
but disappeared. So much so 
that when Andy Cole was 
greeted by monkey grunts in 
Turin, or when teat strange 
chapter of racists who attach 
themselves to Wisbech Town 
spewed out their bile against 
the black members ofBristol 
Rovers in the FA Cup 
recently, onlookers could 
hardly believe what they were 
hearing. 

Complacency, though, is a 
dangerous game. And even if 
i he might not deserve the op- 
probrium that has been 
landed on him, it would do no 
harm if a figure as admired as 
Matty (albeit in an ironic sort 
of way) admitted to a mistake 
and ate a slice of humble 
pie. If nothing else, it would 
show there was a brain above 
that sheepskin collar. 


the midfielder pounced on tee 
ricochet to score his first 


the line. 


Mahom joining Klinsmann side, slid between two defend- 


But despite Spurs’ bright I up front and tee debutant l ers to score against his did 


Green Flag 



where Brady, a former Scot- ^^ ffil^ ? Tf0llDP " ! H *r*»*v; Moody, at Wembley, and he asked me 
land youth international, ( avcww a pm crungj. to meet him. at tee team’s pre- 

match hotel. 

“ “ There I found him standing 

Stevenage aim to keep home 
advantage for Newcastle tie 

familiarise myself with their 

S TEVENAGE BOROUGH | proposal wtth the police facial characteristics,” he 
have done their utmost and safety officials this said as he mentally measured 


to make life difficult for morning and expect to con- 
Newcastle United by aim- firm the decision today. 


oming and expect to con- up a rather alarmed Sunder- 
rm the decision today. land defender. His method so 
However, Newcastle indi- disturbed several players that 


Motoring Assistance 

WE LEAVE EVERYS-Kl^ 


tag to keep home advantage However, Newcastle tad*- disturbed several players tha 

for their FA Cup fourth- cated last night that they I overheard one warn a team- 
round tie. would be unhappy to play mate about what lay in store 

The Vaoxhall Conference at BroadhaU Way. "We are when he came to checkout 


Join today and 
claim your free £$ 
M&S Vdochbiw* 


IF WE'RE FASTER 
AND CHEAPER THAN 
THE AAOR RAC 
WHY JOIN THEM? 


How's this for speed? On average, Green Rag reach you in just 35 minutes.** 

In fact we're so confident of our service that if we don't reach you within the hour, you can 
claim £10 back. 

How's this for cost? Cover starts from only £29.5(f per annum, and if you join today we'U 
give you a free M&S Voucher worth £5. 

That's faster and cheaper than the AA and RAC. They can't beat us. So join us. 

POST TODAY - NO STAMP NEEDED 
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club Intend almost to really concerned about tee “Bloody hen don’t go over 
doable tee capacity of their safety aspects,” said their there," he said In aloud stage 
ground by Installing an director of football admin- whisper as he strode away 
extra 6,000 seats for the istrafikm Russell Cushing, across the lobby. "I just got 
match, which would then “To put up 6,000 seats eyebaELed by Motty." 
be shown live on Sunday seems an awful lot, espe- Perhaps typically, Motson, 

January 25 by Sky, which (dally when structures like absorbed in his professional 
would pay teem £150,000. this have a history of tasta- preparations, did not appear to 


The ctab will discuss the j bility in high winds.' 


hear and carried on with his 




O 

Louis 
Ar ms trong 
was obsessed 
wtth his 
bowels — 
After each 
autograph he 
would add 
the immortal 
lines: 

“The more 
you eat the 
more you 
shit, and the 
more you shit 
the thinner 
you git.” 

Arts 
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Guardian Crossword No 21,164 

Set by Fawley 



ntDUDBnQED nSHHQ 

an □ 0 q a □ u 
□□□□n aunnaancG 
an □ □ 0 q □ □ 
ananQGESDQn qejoq 
a □ □ ta □ □ 

gnnaaaa QQQQnaD 
Q □ Q □ n n 

□□□□□[!□ BnnPBQDI 

n _ Q n Dan 

□ n a □ □ d m □ 
nnQnnnnHn nnncjQ 
Q H a □naan 

B-ODD HOQDDaoan 


SOUniON 31,163 


Across 

■f,2» Produce stacks of 

material in fine summer 
season? (4 &5JJ3.6) 

8 Policeman using a Rover, 
perhaps (7) 

9 Worried, as unde is 
removing tie (7) 

11 Supply milk for datively (7) 

12 Hooker shewing one foe 
ropes after being thrown out 
C7) 

13 One ensconced in seat, 
revolting in French 
composer (5) 

14 Make chedrs comfy; having 
finished Rod’s accom- 
modation (9) 

18 Rerun of TTieGocffafoer? 
Can almost everyone get 
the foreign channel? {4,5 ) 

19 Ves, in Russia. tea maybe 
served here (M 


21 Put out again by siRy series 

about union (71 

23 Discover report of excellent 
reason for suspicion (4.3) 

24 Started to hurry, having got 
this (7) 

26 Most of cosmetic woman’s 
used Is not so smooth (7) 

26 Seel across 

Down 

1 Tom, in some cases, having 
missed English exam, can't 
re-sit (4,3) 

2 Doctor screened In Irish 
county (7) 

3 Rugby pteyer appearing in 
panto (9) 

4 Nefl Brigham (5) 

8 Case set in country bouse 
with ancient interior (7) 

6 Tight security — maniac's at 
life bottom of something 
hairy! (4-3) 


7 Second in 1 across? 
AiguaWy, an eventuM cause 
of breakdown (3.4,5) 
lO Ray gives ore a boost, if 26 
(5.7) 

18 Offer to make a speech (4.5) 

17 Final comment from The 
Stones (7) 

18 Clay modd of a conspirator 
P) 

19 Fellow joining university, 
during first month, appears 
a womaniser (3,4) 

20 Gear casing worn? (7) 

22 Some marbies exhibited foe 

. Spanish spirit (5) 

Solution tomorrow 

i Than 04 our aotutona Una 

on 0891 338 338. Cafe cost SOp 
per mhuto at afl times. Service sue- 
pfadbyATS 
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